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ASSETS, . . . “ : . $7,826,456 83 
LIABILITIES, ~ - So - - 5,879,006 15 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, - — $1,947.45068 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 








Number of Policies written to date, , , , : ; 42.072 
New Life Insurance written in 1884, . ; $5,479,850 
($908,600 more than written in 1883.) 

Gain during Year in Amountin Force, . ; . $2,323,210 
PAID LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS, ' : - $2,910,726 23 
Paid Life Policy-Holders in 1884, $343,086 64 
ACCIDE NT. DE PARTMENT. 

Number of Policies written to date, ; 1,078,067 
Number written in 1884, ' ; ,; 115,476 
Number of Claims Paid, , 119,631 
Number paid in 1884, , ' , 17,850 
Amount of Claims paid, , , , : . $7,260,116 07 
Amount paid in 1884, : ; ' , 949,478 51 


PRESENT PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 


$4,000 A DAY. 


ALL CLAIMS PAID WITHOUT DISCOUNT ON RECEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. Agencies. 
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tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 
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dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
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receipt is sent unless requested. 
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ion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. = 

A column (140 lines), 220 each insertion; with ee 
choice of page, $27 - 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80. —_ 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified; where positions —~ 
are not specified advertisements are classified as cm 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. = 

Double rates for cuts,fancy or other letters not — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, ‘ Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Hay market. 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
__ Artistic Furniture- ‘makers, 144 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


Decoration. 
j ESSRS COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


Paes MA, V TELS AND MIRRORS. 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal Tiles, ete., 
ete. . B. SeEwans & Oe., 79% w. chats ‘third § St., N. ¥. 





For Sale. 
TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
Pa ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


fh TOR SALE.—AN OLD-ESTABLISHED 
book-store, located in New York State. Owing to 
ill-health of the present proprietor, the business will be 
disposed of upon Ne ry reasonable terms. Address 
“B. P. J.,” care of Nation, 





-vofessional. 
- y NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spec falty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RA NDOL PH, New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jemney City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


M: ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
P - s! Interior Decoration and “all Art- work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., 











Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all : - nen 
Fall term begins Sept. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. ’ 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL#S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. . 
tf OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 











MARYLAND, Annapolis. yy 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
Pe —Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, cae, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. \ 
Fé STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSFTTS, Boston. 
DREPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Wiese. 
LBERT Hau. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 desioorougt ~ 
A ISS PUTNAM S FAMILY AND 
( Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
be r 25th, 1884. One vac ponmey in Family Department. 





~ Massac HUSETTS, Quincy y. 
qea: MS ACADEMY.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYVLOCK INSTITUTE. a PRE- 
TZ paratory School for Daye. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. ORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 





Massac HUSETTs, West Bridgewater. , 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England, 


Missot RI, St. Louis. 


S$. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 

Dean of Law w Faculty. — 








Domestic. 
‘YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


« Marine, and hoy Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, aan York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1 





Ne w - Jersky, Ne 7 Brunswick, 1 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S En “one and 


French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
TORT HILL SCHOOL (FOR BOY’). _ 
#600 a year. Winter Term begins Jenues 
Rev. JAMES HaTTrRIcK LEE, Head ae. 





New York, Suspension 
EZ VEAUX COLLEGE. al apenas Sor 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A. * President. 
New York, Utica 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next be we el ns Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications shoul ie early. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 
PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill : 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French es and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 





GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlin 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding = ‘hool of 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 72 
Baltimore, Md. 








HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specia ists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 








Wants. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, EXPE 
rienced as a teacher and wate. desires upils. Su- 
perior city references. 304 W. Bist St. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


FOR 188s. 


INVALWABLE TO ALL! Will be mailed to all appli- 
cants FREE, and to customers of last year without order- 
ing it. It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions, and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, 
BULBS, ete. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every 
Description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
[2 Catalogues free on application.’ 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductiuns of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, #1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub- 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation, 


T. G. SELLEW 


FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL-TOP 


DESKS, 


wn AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


O. 111 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
FINE DESKS ‘FOR HOME USE. 
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Jan. 8, 1885] 


The Nation. 








TA Tian 
NOTICE. 

The UNION NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, in the 
state of IIinois, is closing up its affairs, its corporate ex- 
jstence having expired at close of business on the 29th 
iay of December, 1884. All note-holders and others, 
creditors of said Association, are therefore hereby noti 
fied to present the notes and other claims against the As- 
sociation for payment. J.J. P. ODELL, Cashier. 

Dated December 30, 1884. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, > 
WASHINGTON, December 27. 

Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented to the un- 

rsigned, it has been made to appear that “The Union 
vational Bank of Chicago,” in the City of Chicago, in the 
County of Cook and State of Illinois, has complied with 
lithe provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United 
states required to be complied with before an association 
shall be authorized tocommence the business of Banking : 

Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller of 
the Currency, do hereby certify that The Union National 
Rank of Chicago, in the City of Chicago, in the County of 
Cook and State of Illinois, is au*horized to commence the 
business of Banking, as provided in Section 5169 of the 
hevised Statutes of the United States. 

In testimony w ereof witness my hand. 

Seal.]_ Seal of Office, this 27th day of December; 1884. 
signed,) H. W. CANNON, Comptroller of the Currency. 





‘THE LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM. 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston. Mass., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest. payable semi-annually. e coilec- 
tion of principal and prompt payment of interest 
guaranteed, These loans are carefully selected by the 
Company’s Vice-President and Western Manager, resi- 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis- 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,000,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies. 

Being based on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market. 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 

References by permission: 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Libra Georgetown, Mass.; Ed 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Ph llips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphlets giving list of the shareholders of the Com- 
pany (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 
States) sent on request. 


~ INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FakM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, con- 
sult Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Law- 
rence, Kan. Security large. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet with testimonials, sample forms, 


ete. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, | L. H. Perkins, Sec. 
J: T. Warne, V.-Pres.| Auditor.’ | C. W. Gillett,’ Treas. 


A P. TURNER & CO., 
* 50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch a 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay- 
ment of Nes te and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


§ NEw YORK STocK EXCHANGE. 
Members } puiLaDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


JAMES WHITELY. HARRY C. LoGaN. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. DopGE, Washington, D. C. 
Wm. R. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 

RINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
. §180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, 7.539 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

Buy and sell _on commission all classes of Railroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


Bro N, S & CO, 


BROTHERS & 
59 WALL STREET, 
IssuE COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


NOTICE. 

The Citizens’ National Bank of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
located at Indianapolis, in the State of Indiana, ts closing 
up its affairs, its corporate existence having expired at 
close of business on the 1ith day of November, 1884. All 
note-holders and others, creditors of said Association, are 
therefore hereby notified to present the notes and other 
ciaims against the Association for payment. 


GEO. B. YANDES, President. 
Dated November 11th, 1884. 








Vi bf fH IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 


Collin C. Krepps has this day retired from the 
tirm of Krepps Brothers, promoters and brokers, No. 
11 Pine St., New York, and that the business will hereaf 
ter be carried on under the same firm name by James W 
Krepps and Virgil A. Krepps. 

KREPPS BROTHERS. 
NEw York, January 1, 1885. 
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Of City and Country Houses. 
WM. PAUL GERHARD, Civil Engineer, 
41 Dey St. New York City, 





STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


German. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 


man Language. For High Schools and Col- 
leges. Designed for beginners and advanced 
students. By H.C. G. Brandt, Professor of 
German and French in Hamilton College, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The H1IGH-ScHOOL AND COLLEGE GRAMMAR is 
planned for teachers who feel the need of pursu- 
ing a more scientific method of instruction, and 
for pupils in grammar and high schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges who have already some know- 
ledge of grammatical rules and terminology, 
classical or modern. The strict separation of In- 
flections and Syntax in Part I. makes the book 
eminently fit for the beginner, while Part IL. is 
mainly designed for the advanced scholar. 

“As a Scientific Grammar it ranks among the best 


works yet written. Giving as it does, compactly and 
methodically, the more recent results of research in Ger 


man philology and eer megy oh it cannot fail to prove a 
valuable aid in the higher yn ey study.” —H. M 
vulytechnic Institute, Brook 


Kennedy, Prof. of German 
" 


yn. 

“ Although one would think that there could be nothing 
new in the shape of a Grammar, still there is a surprising 
amount of new and valuable matter in this one.”- Ellen 
L. Chynoweth, Instructor of German University of Wis 
CONnstNA, 

“Isa fine specimen of skilful condensation. [It would 
be dificult to find elsewhere as much information per 
taining to the German language compressed into so small 
aspace. The book ts s0 good that the only wish left ts 
that he had gone a little further and made it more ex 
haustive.”—Oscar Howes, Univ. of Chicayo 


Hl. A HIGH-SCHOOL AND COL- 


lege Reader of German Literature. By W. 
H. Rosenstengel, Professor of German in the 
University of Wisconsin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Planned for the use of students in high 
schools, academies, colleges, and German-Ame- 
rican schools and seminaries who have already 
studied an elementary reader, who are famuliar 
with the main points of German Grammar, and 
who are able to use intelligently a German-Eng- 
lish dictionary. 

“Comes to fill a want which I have long felt. I shall 
use it with my higher class to filustrate my lectures on 
German literature, covering as it does the whole ground, 
with biographical sketches and illustrative passages.” 
W. H. Appleton, Prof. Greek and German, Swarthmore 
College, Pa 

“It is an excellent and much-needed work, which I 
shall be glad to recommend and make use of in my 
classes.” —Chas. F. Reeves, Prof. Mod. Lang. Penna. stat« 
College 

“The selections are excellent, and the book will be a 
valuable aid to the study of German literature.”"——Sylves 
ter Primar, Prof. Mod. Lang. Colle ye of Charleston, S. ¢ 


HI. GERMAN CLASSICS FOR 
American Students. Edited by James Mor- 
gan Hart, LL.D., Univ. of Cincinnati. 


Vol. l. HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. Goethe. 
#1. 


Vol. I. DIE PICCOLOMINI. Schiller. #1. 
Vol. Il. A SELECTION FROM GOETHE'S 
PROSE. &1. 
Vol. IV. FAUST.—Part I. Goethe. 
School Edition of the above, bound in paper 
covers, per volume, 60 cts. 


“The Series should have the widest sale possible.” 
Prof. Franklin Carter, Lale. 


IV. POESIE FUR HAUS UND 
Schule: a collection of standard German 
Poetry, selected and arranged for use in 
schools and the home circle, by L. R. Klemm, 
author of *Sprach und Lese Bucher in acht 
Kreisen,’ etc., etc., etc. Imo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. 

This forms a companion volume to Miss Brack- 
ett’s popular collection of * Poetry for Home and 
School.’ 

French. 


, oO ) . — " ye 
\V. TABLEAUX DE LA REVO- 
lution Francaise. Selections from French 
literature relating to the Revolution of 1788 
Edited, with notes, by Professors T. F. Crane 
and S. J. Brun, of Cornell University, with 
introduction by President A. D. White. 
Planned for the use of students in French. 
“Tam highly pleased with the book ; besides its his 
torical value, It is a most excellent book for roung peo 
ple to become acquainted with the French language as 
written and spoken in times of great excitement, thus 
avoiding the monotony of old classics. 1 shall certainly 
use it for my oldest pupils.” — Prof. Elie Chariter, Chartier 
Institute 


#1. 


| 


| 
| 


“Itis a most interesting and valuable book, of the best 
kind for historical study, drawing seo much as ft does 
from the first sources. Tcannot trmadine a reading book 
better fitted and more attractive for aclass We shall 
use it as a text book In this college homas (hase 
Prest. of Haverford College, Pu 

“LT have examined the work with great pleasure. I like 
the plan and {ts execution, and propose to adopt the work 
aS @ text book ros. W. L. Montague imAerst 


VI. OUTLINES OF ROMAN 


Law, Comprising its Historical Growth and 
General Principles. By Prof. W.C. Morey, 





of the University of Rochester. Swo, cloth 
extra, $1.75 
“Will prove a valuable ald to students T? 
book deserves, will well repay, tepeated and careful 
study.”’— Times, Philadelphua 


VI. 


tion to the 


POLITICS. An Introduce 


Study of Comparative 
tional Law. By Wilson W. Crane 
nard Moses Svo, cloth, $1.0) 

As avery suggestive contributl al analysts 
it can be recommended t) all who wish to acquire a : 
prehensive view of the tendencies and foroes oft 
political action." Tribune, New ) A 


VIL SIX CENTURIES 


Work and Wages. The History of 


Constitu 
and Ber 


nto polite 


nlert 


Labor (125.188) Ry James FE. Thor MM 
Rogers, M.-P. 1 vol., large Svo, & 

“Will take rank at once among the most valuat his 
torical worksin the fleld of eoonomics Arestian 
ton 
IX. SOCTAL ECONOMY. By 


James EF. Thorold Rogers, MP. Revise 
and Edited for American Students by G. H 
Putnam, imo, cloth extra, 7) cents 
“In this volume the nature of labor roperty, money 
and capital, the work of governments, the character of 
business, the relations of men with each her. ar 
clearly and comprehensively set ford i mee 


tthenrmum 


r 


Literature 
“7 ets Nee 
PROSE = MASTERPTECES 
from Modern Essavists: comprising cle 
specimen essays from Irving. Leigh Hunt, 
Lamb, DeQuincey, Landor, Svdney Smith, 
Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Helps, 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macau 
lav, Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, 
Leslie Stephen. These essays have been s« 
lected with reference to presenting specimens 
of the method of thought and the literary 
stvle of their several writers, and also for the 
purpose of putting into convenient shape for 
direct Comparison the treatment given by 
such writers to simular subjects. 3 vol 
limo, cloth, in box, $3.75 For the conve 
nience of Classes these volumes will be sold 
separately when desired.) 
which presents not only 
but the methods of 


X. 


sin 


is 


A most admirable collection 


specimens of the best English style 


thought and characteristic modes of expression of the 
several writers Magaringe of American ee 
No student of stvle or lover of the matured thoughts 


rk 


of great writers can go wrong fn purchasing this 
i retial Adv 


It is worth tts weight tn gold 
tiser, New York’ 


: > Ppt > ) > 
XL. POETRY FOR HOME AND 
School. A collection of short pieces from 
the best standard Englishand American Au 
thors. Edited by Anna C. Brackett and Ida 
M. Elliot. Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
The arrangement is based upon the practical wants of 
the schasl_ room, being such that the selections may be 
learned in the onter in which they stand. The book ts di 
vided inte two parts: the first containing poems designed 
for children from six to ten years of age; in the second 
are more serious and thoughtful poems for older children, 


“An idea carried out with discrimination and intelli 


MIL. SONGS AND RHYMES 


for the Little Qnes, compiled from the best 


rm me 


sources. By Mary J. Morrison. Sq. octavo, 
$2 ; 
‘They are not merely jingles, picked up here and 


there, but from the pens of our best 
writers.’ 


XII. THE SKETCH BOOK of 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. By Washington Irv- 


ing. Stratford Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 ; 
Popular Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 


are, many of them 
Transcript, Boston 


*,* Putnam's new catalogue and educational lists sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 


and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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I). Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
uA 
f:ducation tn Relation 
Manual Industry. 


lo 


By ARTHUR MACARTHUR. 
cloth. Price, $1 50. 


“It is believed that a system of rudimental 
science and manual art can be adapted to the usual 
methods of instruction; and, although the teach- 
ing of particular trades is neither desirable nor 
practical in school-life, yet the time has now ar- 
rived when education should give the children 
partial knowledge in those general principles which 
relate to the trades and arts that are destined to 
become the business of their subsequent life.”.— 
Extract from Preface. 


One vol., 12mo, 


II. 
Women, Plumbers, and Doc- 
lors ; 


Or, HOUSEHOLD SANITATION. 
Mrs. H. M. PLUNKETT. 
Price, $1 25. 


The object of the volume is to show that, if 
women and plumbers do their whole sanitary 
duty, there will be comparatively little occasion 
for the services of the doctors. The volume is 
fully illustrated, and will prove a trustworthy 
guide to all householders in the practical applica- 
tion of sanitary science, 


By 
Illustrated. 12mo, 


cloth. 


Il, 
£:lements of Practical Medi- 
cine. 
By ALFrep H. Carter, M. D., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
etc. From the third English edition. One 
Price, $3 00. 
This work is too full to be called a compend; it 


is rather an introduction to the more exbaustive 
study embodied in the larger text-books, 


vol., 12mo, cloth. 


IV. 
Deldee; or, the Tron Hand. 


A NOVEL. By the author of ‘The House 
on the Marsh’ and ‘ At the World’s Mercy.’ 


12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 

*The House on the Marsh" has been one of the 
most widely read of recent novels, and in this new 
work the author exhibits the same power in the 
management of a complicated plot anu in the 
portrayal of dramatic incidents. 


V. 
Allan Dare and Robert le 
Diable. Parts VTIT. and 
LX. 
Admiral Porter’s remarkable novel is now com- 
plete, Parts VILL. and IX. being issued together as 
a double number. Price, 50 cents. Preceding 


parts, 25 centseach. The work complete,in two 
volumes, paper, is now ready. Price, $2 00, 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. ° 
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Published Monthly, price 75 cents ; Annual Subscription, $7.50. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


An Artistic Periodical, edited by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Author of ‘Etching and 
Etchers,’ ‘ Landscape,’ etc., ete. Copiously Illustrated with Etched and Engraved Plates, 
An Edition de Luxe, printed on large hand-made paper, with a Proof and a Print of each 
plate, can also be had. Subscription price, $60.00 per annum, Of this edition only fifty 
copies are printed. 

THE PORTFOLIO is now the only Periodical in England which is copiously Illustrated with 
Etched and Engraved Plates. It will contain, as hitherto, three in each number, and these will be 
of an unusually varied character. 

Contents of the January Number: 


GEORGE MORLAND. By Walter Armstrong.——WINDSOR. I.—General View. By W. J. 
Loftie —-OLD HOSPITALS AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF CANTERBU RY. By Julia Cart- 
wright.——THE BLENHEIM PICTURES.——ART CHRONICLE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 


The Inside of a Stable. By C. O. Murray, after G. Morland. 
Windsor Castle from the Brocas. By Edward Hull. 
Christchurch Gateway, Canterbury. By Joseph Pennell. 


Visit to a Child at Nurse. By G. Morland. , On the Stour. 

A Farmer's Visit to his Married Daughter in Town. By | St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
G. Morland. The Grey Friar’s Monastery. 

Travellers. By G. Morland. Gate of St. John’s Hospital. 

Industry. By G. Mo-land. Sketch of the Ansidei Madonna by Raphael. 

Selling Fisn. By G. Morland. Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and their Family. By 

Windsor Castle from Romney Lock. Sir Joshua Reynolds. $ 

The Round Tower from the Garden of the Dean and Ca- The_Nikopol Vase — Scythia Vase from the 
nons. Tomb—Details of the Scythian Vase. 
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The January number of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE contains the opening 
chapters of anew story by Wilkie Collins. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


7 TTT , 

NO. 16, . - - JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 

I. A NORMANDY MILK MAID. Froma drawing by W. J. Hennessy. 

II. CALVADOS. Mary Mather. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 

Ill. SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. Rose Kingsley. Illustrations 4 Alfred Parsons. 

IV. THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. H. A. Jones. Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

V. THE GIRL AT THE GATE. Wilkie Collins. 

VI. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. W. E. Norris. ms 

VIL A FAMILY AFFAIR. ,Chap. XL.-XIIL. !Hugh'Conway.= Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c, 
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THE NEW COMMENTARY ON JOB. 


The Book of Job. 


With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. 
By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Ex- 
egesis in the New College, Edinburgh. F. 
cap, 8vo, $1.25. 

“It is a work of the highest order; at the same time as 
easy for an ordinary English reader to use as for the deep 
scholar. . . . No one who wishes the best, the most 
temperate, the most intelligible, and the most instructiv 2 
work on the subject, can well do without it.”—Indepen- 


lent. 

“Will probably be the standard work on Job. . . . 
The Book of Job withholds its secret from those who are 
unwilling to take trouble. It is easy to write aesthetic 
essays upon it, but not so to acquaint one’s self with the 
many peculiar features of this grandest specimen of the 
Hebrew philosophy.”—T. K. Cheyne in The Academy. 


A NEW POEM BY LORD TENNYSON. 


Becket. 


By *Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

“A kaleidoscope of lovely, wise, and humorous frag- 
ments is constantly shifting before my mind’s eye, and 
I try to piece them into a whole, and reread the noble 
work. . . . The play is instinct with dramatic life,and 
is as various as Shakspere.”—G. H. Lewes. 

“Lord Tennyson’s poem is a masterly work, dramati- 
cally strong, and no doubt historically correct. A’*Beck- 
et was an intriguing Pig but his personal ambition 
went hand-in-hand with the temporal interests of the 
Church. . How grandly and with what dramatic 
force Lord Tennyson has set forth the martyrdom, every- 
body will read in the new book that will soon be in 
everybody's hand.”’—Joseph Hatton in Christian Union. 





THE CHARLES KINGSLEY YEAR BOOK. 


Daily Thoughts. 


Selected from the writings of Charles Kings- 
ley. By his wife. 12mo, cloth, red edges, $2 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

LECTURES ON TEACHING. Delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By J. G. Frrcn, M.A., 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. Sixth edition. 
12mo, reduced to $1.25. 

“Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field and 
touches on so many burning questions that we 
must be content to recommend it as the best exist- 
ing vade mecum for the teacher.”—Pall Mall Ga- 





MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. 
New Volumes. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. 


Humphry Ward. 12mo, $1. 

“It is full of earnest ompemay sympathy with the am- 
bitions of a beautiful girl placed in false and difficult po- 
sitions by fortune which may possibly turn to ~ 
fortune. . . We are impressed throughout b the 
refinement and the evidence of culture which unc —_ 
all the book, though they are seldom or never obtruded. 
. . . Mrs.'Ward has concentrated the interest of her 
story in the two most conspicuous figures ; but she gives 
us besides a at variety of subordinate characters an 
of by-play. illustrated chiefly from the scenes of om 
London life which lieson the confines of the fashionable 





zette. world and the borders of upper Bohemia.”—London 
A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF Times. - 
PHYSICS. By ALFRED DANTELL, M.A., Lecturer CHARLEY KINGSTON SAUN gh 


on Physics in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. 
8vo, reduced to $3.50, 
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By Pen Oliver. 12mo, $1. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 8, 1885. 


° The Week. 


THE question whether Secretary Frelinghuy 
sen has taken any steps to abrogate, in a 
friendly and becoming way, the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty with Great Britain, as a preliminary 
to the negotiation of the Nicaragua treaty, is 
yet without any official answer at Washing- 
ton. We have looked accordingly to foreign 





sources for information, but without any satis- 
factory result. 
reveal nothing except a mild state of surprise 
that so important a proceeding as an_ inter- 
oceanic canal should be undertaken by one 
government without any attempt to prepare the 
way for it,by consultation with another govern 


The latest advices by mail 


ment which we had agreed to consult on that 
subject if we should ever seriously contemplate 
such awork. The Heonomist, forinstance, takes 
occasion to say that the respect for treaties 
among the people of the United States is consi- 
derable, and that they are not likely to cancel 
violently any obligation which they have once 
voluntarily assumed. In other words, it is be- 
lieved that public opinion in this country is more 
regardful of international agreements than its 
official organ, the Department of State. But 
if the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is to be ignored, 
and arrangements entered into in direct con- 
travention of it, then Great Britain will have to 
take such measures as may be necessary to 
protect her commercial interests. She cannot 
allow differential tolls to be established on a new 
highway between the Atlantic and the Pacific to 
the prejudice of her shipping and her trade. She 
cannot be placed at the mercy of a rival in this re- 
gard. She will be compelled to lend her aid to 
the enterprise of M. De Lesseps at Panama 
in order to secure the rights which the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty was intended tosecure. The 
Panama Canal will be put in jeopardy finan- 
cially by the Nicaraguan Canal. The former, 
being a private enterprise merely, Cannot with 
stand the competition of a rival backed by the 
unlimited fiscal resources of the United States, 
It is quite certainly doomed to failure if the 
Nicaraguan treaty goes in force. The money 
to complete it cannot be obtained by individual 
subscription. But England will be compelled 
to furnish the funds if another canal is to be 
opened, in which her right of transit on equal 
terms is not guaranteed beyond peradventure. 





This is the mild but decided opinion of the 
principal organ of British commercial inte- 
rests. Can we gainsay it or offer any opposi- 
tion to it? If we violate the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, we certainly release Great Britain from 
If we put her 
commerce in jeopardy by opening an inter- 
oceanic canal in which she has no share, we 
cannot forbid her the same privilege. The 
Monroe doctrine does not standin her way. The 
Monroe doctrine is political merely. It affirms 
that the American Continent cannot be made 
the subject of further European domination; 
that the free institutions which exist here are 
not to be interfered with by European con- 


any obligations to observe it. 





) 


quests or colonization. It interposes no ob- 


jection to railways, canals, public loans, or 


other peace ful and non-politic al movements 
In fact, there is nothing to prevent England 
from furnishing M. De Lesseps all the money 
needed to put the Panama Canal through in 


the shortest possible time, and obtaining from 


chooses to vive her 


him such rights as he 
in return for indispensable aid. 


It not surprising to find the officially in 
spired Neue Preussische Zeitu ng declaring that 


** The day is now near at hand when the Pana 
ma and Nicaragua questions, which are essentially 
of international interest, should be regulated by 
an international conference like that now regu- 
lating the Congo. In all that concerns Panama 
and Nicaragua, Germany has quite as important 
interests at stake as England or France.” 


Our performances at the Berlin Conference ot 
course turn the European mind in this direc 
tion. The Ménorial Diplomatiq 


7 of Decem 


ber 20 complains bitterly—and savs it is in this 
expressing the feelings of most of the Euro 
pean delegates—of the delays caused by the 
persistent efforts of the American delegates t 
obtain the neutralization of the Basin of the 
Congo and of the railroad from Vivi to Stan 
ley Pool, the very thingSEngland contends for 
or is likely to contend for with regard to the 
Isthmus of Panama and the canals. Says the 
correspondent of the Wemortal Diplomat bie 


i 


**Thave never concealed from vou the surprise 
caused by the invitation addressed to the United 
States to assist at the Conference. 

‘** Have these adepts of the Monroe doctrine real 
ly come to participate in deliberations concermng 
questions in no way American‘ Having been 
admitted to do so, is it proper for them to try to 
play a preponderating part, to raise incident on 
incident, question on question, and to impose on 
themselves and on their colleagues a prolonged 
sojourn at Berlin? They and they only have 
forced the Conference to adjourn till January 
Beaten and repulsed in the sub-committee and 
the Committee, they always come 
charge, promising to modify or attenu ir 
motions, but paying no attention tothe objections 
made to them. The Conference, as the protocols 
show, has manifested a real desire for concord and 
harmony; it is only the American motions which 
have caused a sort of grouping looking very like 
a division.” 








Some curious light is thrown on the above 
by the position Mr. Kasson took with n 
to the neutralization. He introduced a res 
lution providing that 
Powers, members of the 
war, they should treat the Congo Basin and its 


when two or more 


Conference, went 


rivers as neutral territory in the ordinary man 


ner, and that no contraband of war should 


be pe rmitted to leave its ports for any tx llig 

ent. Now this would have been, if adopted, 
and was so considered by the Conference, an 
ordinary joint guarantee of neutrality. But 


Mr. Kasson explained that his object was 





not to place the neutrality of the Basin 
of the Congo under the joint gz e of 
the Powers, this being, he said, “opposed t 
the principles of political law which prevail 
in the United States,” but ‘‘simply to reserve 


to each Power the right of interfering, if it 
pleased, in neutrality 


In other 





might seem to be compromised 


to su or a guarantec 


words, he wante 
‘ 


} 
i 
which all would respect and which would 


le thorough, effective a guarantees which 
would be worthless. because it would consist 
simply in the right of any Power to tak 
part singlehanded in the war in whiel 
neutrality was violated, as if this right 
not exist already, This sbsurdity ‘ 
a rss intended { ( eT 1 
with regard t the Nicar " ( 
which Is that We cannot uve ‘ 
1 foreign Power to promise publicly 
meddle with it The final tou is Ve! 
the Memon es account of the Amer | 
ceedings by the statement that the ¢ t 
took no action on the Kasson Sant mi} POSS 
for the neutralization of the Vivi Stanley P 
Railroad, from the painful sus] 
these gentlemen or somebody belind ! { 
a pecuniary Interest in the enterpris 
fighting for it is Blai 
Landre tu claim Loe ylise { nm Was 
in it.” Tf they should) heat . ! ‘ 
here ! Ww almout thre Ni r rua <a “ 
SUS] ‘ ls We i bal \ ™ . 
When the Conference meets aguit 

Phe failure of the House \ vf 
discussion of the Lowe Bear nN! | \ B 1 ilis 
probably its defeat in the present Congress 
This is all the more regrettable because it ay 
pears that it was due inthe main to the absences 
of repm sentatives tmom New I und New 
York, or, in other words, from the very States 
Which are most interested in the pass f 1 
bill The oppos enme manly } 
West and South. Mr. R " 
row ss wh s alwavs bh one his 
striking characteris s Vas Vv ( 
stigut t. |r present state 

Vv the meas . — 

the g i viv f s s " 
} < P y lasi< P e P 

has ' . _ f 
s\ uth th s { ‘ sty The 
¢ re of — a eo ’ on 
{ es \ ‘ whic the purely mer 
il interests the « vVoare represented 

di f ( eTESS 

The decisive vote by which the House has 
t ected tl scul i s ndment which the 
Senate ol he eve of the Presidential cam 


n Pension Bill, 


probably dispose s of it for ever. Before another 


paign, att iched to the Meni 


Presidential campaign comes round, we trust 
that the folly of angling for the ‘‘ soldier 
vote” by means of more pensions, without any 
regard for justice or public decen v.wW ill be aban 
It will be remembered that this amend 
ment passe d the Senate only after it was protest 
ed against as outrageous by such eminent Repub 
licans as Senator Sherman, Logan was its 
chief advocate, and his zeal was possibly re- 
Various 
estimates have been made of the amount of 
money Which the amendment would take from 
the Treasury, the lowest being $17,000,000, 
and the highest $2,500,000,000, Nobody 
could tell how much it would take. There 
were never any adequate reasons given in sup- 
port of it, and none were found on Monday. 


warded by his vote on election day. 
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There is a bill pending in Congress to create 
a Department of Agriculture with a Cabinet 
officer at The American, of Phila- 
delphia, thinks that it ought to pass, and that 
there ought to be a Department of Manufac- 
tures also, if not one of Mines, one of Forests, 
and one of Commerce. Weare not sure about 
the need of the latter, seeing that the Treasury 
Department is largely a Department of Com- 


its head. 


merce, but there is no doubt that there ought to 
bea Departmentof Plumbing. There is a great 
deal to be said in favor of such a department 
that cannot be said for a Department of Manu- 
factures or even of Agriculture, The Govern- 
ment has nothing to do with either agriculture 
or manufactures, except to compile statistics and 
distribute information regarding them, where- 


as it has a great deal to do with plumb- 
ing. The bills which it has to pay on 


this score for all the public buildings in the 
United States must be enormous. Moreover, 
the pluinbers have recently attempted to form 
a guild, or close corporation, by agreeing to buy 
lead pipe only from dealers who will promise 
to sell only to licensed members of the guild. 
This is an attack upon our liberties which 
the Government might well inquire into 
through a Cabinet officer. Of course, plumb- 


ing has not yet attained the dignity of 
agriculture or of manufactures, but the 


Government departments are not established 
out of compliment to the several vocations of 
life. The Post-office Department does not 
exist because of the dignity of letter-carrying, 
but because the Government carries letters. 
The Department of Justice does not exist out 
of compliment to the lawyers, but because the 
Government has a great deal of law business to 
be attended to. ‘‘ Seats of this kind,” says the 
American, ‘‘exist in all the Continental cabi- 
nets.” Quite true, and they also have a Depart- 
ment of Public Worship, sometimes presided 
over by an infidel. 


Governor Cleveland’s letter defining his 
civil-service policy has been before the country 
for nearly a week, and has been discussed by 
all the newspapers. We have yet to see a 
Democratic newspaper which does not com- 
mend it heartily, and does not accept it as 
meaning precisely what it says. The whole 
Democratic press accepts it as a declaration 
that the ‘‘spoils system” has passed out of 
national politics forever. This most gratifying 
attitude of the Democratic journals finds a prac- 
tically unanimous echo in the comments of 
Democratic politicians. A few of these have 
dissented from Mr. Cleveland’s position, but in 
all cases they are found to be men who have 
had no sympathy with his course as Governor, 


and who did not exert themselves to 
secure either his nomination or election as 
President. Among Republican journals, the 


letter has been received with widely conflicting 
comments. The rabid Blaine organs are able 
to see in it nothing either sincere or encouraging. 
They insist that the Governor does not mean 
what he says, and that if he did mean it he would 
not be able to accomplish it. Many other Re- 
publican journals, however, which are able to 
realize that the campaign is over, and that 


there will not be another one for four years, 
admit frankly that the letter is an admirably 
frank, honest, and courageous document, 





which deserves to be accepted in good faith, 
and which entitles its author to the cordia] 
support and encouragement of every patriotic 
man, 


Anything more blindly partisan than the ef- 
forts of the Blaine and Butler organs to belittle 


| 
j 


| of 


the letter and prevent the new President from | 


carrying out the promises of it, this country 
Mr. Cleveland is President- 
elect of the United States, and will, if he lives, 
hold and administer the office for four years, 
If he carry out the policy which he has out 
lined—and we have not the slightest doubt that 
he will—he will bring to his support every honest 
and patriotic man in the country. If he gives 
the country a plain, honest, business-like Ad- 
ministration—as we have perfect faith that he 
will—the old partisan cries will grow fainter 
and fainter as time goes on, and when the end 
of his term reached we shall be well 
launched into a new era, with new party lines 
and new issues. The editor who thinks that 
while this change is going on he can hold the 
country back by tugging at its tail, and shout- 
ing over and over again the old campaign cries, 
is simply walking to his own destruction. 
He greatly underestimates the common sense 
as well as the patriotism of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 


has seldom seen, 


is 


It was a curious and significant coincidence 
that the Sun and 7ridune should both have 
tried to suppress Governor Cleveland’s letter on 
the civil service. It was, however, more sig- 
nificant still that they should have both be- 
gun on the same day to ridicule it by ask- 
ing why, since he had written a letter on 
civil-service reform, he should not also write 
letters on the subjects which he had avoided 
and been praised for avoiding in his letter 
of acceptance, on the ground that his office 
was ‘‘essentially executive”? The Tribune 
sapiently declared that it took it for granted 
that ‘‘ this absurdity had been abandoned,” and 
that he would now answer letters in like man- 
ner from ‘‘the Tariff Reform League, or the 
National Temperance Reform League, or the 
National Anti-Monopoly League,” and so on, 
It is very difficult to deal with talk of this sort, 
for reasons which courtesy forbids our revealing. 
The reason why Governor Cleveland writes 
freely about the civil service is that it is the 
one thing which the Constitution places in his 
control. He is charged with the execution of 
the laws, but he executesthem by appointment 
and dismissal. In fact, appointment and dis- 
missal and pardoning may be said to constitute 
the chief work of his office. Nothing he can 
say, therefore, is so interesting to the country 
as a statement of the policy he will pursue in 
making appointments and dismissals. When 
he talks about the tariff, or temperance, or 
monopolies, on the other hand, what he says 
is hardly more interesting than what any other 
man says who can get all the newspapers 
to print his views. These are things which 
lie within the domain of legislation, and the 
President does not legislate. He recommends 
legislation, but so does the editor of the 7ri- 
bune, and as a general rule his recommenda- 
tions are not heeded by Congress. An attempt 
was made by the Blaine papers to persuade peo- 





ple during the late canvass that if Blaine 
was elected he would order the tariff 
raised and direct a cessation of the existing bu- 
siness depression; while if Cleveland were 
elected he would lower the tariff, let in the 
low-priced British goods, and order the closing 
the chief American factories. Nobody 
really believed this, however, except perhaps 
the recently arrived Hungarian and Italian 
laborers. 





No better illustration of the Blaine theory of 
civil-service requirements could be given than 
is frankly revealed by Congressman Reed, of 
Maine, who says that Governor Cleveland’s 
letter is ‘‘ an assurance to all the sneaks in our 
(the Republican) party that they are to be kept 
in office, if they are in office, while honest Re- 
publicans are notified that they are to be turned 
out.” Mr. Reed is a thoroughgoing Blaine 
man, and owes his prominence in political life 
to the influence of the Blaine machine in 
Maine. His ideais, that every office-holder who 
in the late campaign did not devote all his 
energies to help Blaine into the Presidency, is a 
“sneak,” while all those who did use their po 
sitions for the accomplishment of that end are 
‘*honest Republicans.” The ‘‘sneak” is the 
office-holder or clerk who attended quietly to 
his duties, refused to make a campaign contri- 
bution, and faithfully did his work as a servant 
of the public. The ‘‘honest Republican” is the 
oftice-holder or clerk who neglected his pub- 
lic duties in order to ‘‘whoop ’er up” for 
Blaine. This is the view of all the 
Blaine advocates, both before and_ since 
election. The criticisms upon the ‘‘Presi- 
dent’s lukewarmness” are based upon it just as 
were the disgraceful operations of the Clapp 
Contribution Committee in Washington. No- 
body can doubt that if Blaine had been elect- 
ed, all the ‘‘sneaks”’ would have been turned 
out, while all the ‘“‘ honest Republicans” like 
Dudley would have been handsomely reward- 
ed for their zeal in the campaign. Civil-ser- 
vice reform would have had about as much 
chance for life as it had when, as Speaker of 
the House, Blaine turned it over to the father- 
ly care of General Butler. 


In the Southern States the appointing power 
of the Governor, once quite extensive, has 
been, since the war, year by year abridged. 
In South Carolina, such county officers as trea- 
surers, auditors, jury commissioners, and trial 
justices, are still, however, selected by the 
Governor. It has been customary to violate 
the spirit of the statute requiring these officers 
to be selected by the Governor, by appointing 
only such persons as may have received the 
recommendation of their representatives in the 
State Legislature, or of county conventions, 
In some counties of the State it has been the 
rule for candidates for offices filled by the Ex- 
ecutive to submit their claims to a vote of their 
party (cast in ‘‘ primaries”), and to bind them- 
selves not to apply if defeated. When Gov- 
ernor Thompson came into office, he not only 
disregarded the pressure exerted upon him by 
friends and party workers, as we mentioned at 
the time, but he adopted a rule to retain 
in every instance an incumbent who 
had proved efficient and who desired 
reappointment, though such person should 
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not be recommended. The recent con- 
firmation by the Senate of South Carolina of 
600 officers appointed by the Governor, a num- 
ber of whom were not recommended by 
county conventions or county delegations, 
must be considered as a proof that it 
agrees With this principle of civil-service re- 
form, and that it is beginning to abolish 
‘Senatorial courtesy.” That the people 
of the State heartily approve the Governor's 
policy is shown by his recent retlection with. 
out any opposition whatever. In view of this, 
the resolution of the Legislature of South 
Carolina, in which the support of the people of 
that State is tendered to the President-elect in 
carrying out the provisions of the Civil-Service 


also 


Law, cannot be considered as mere ‘* words, 
words, words.” 





At one time on Saturday it was thought that 
Mr. Evarts’s prospects for the Senatorship were 
improving, but there is little indication that the 
gain was sufficient to insure his election. His 
explanation of his letter to Folger does not give 
entire satisfaction. He says he declined to speak 
because he ‘‘ might just as well have addressed 
a snow-storm with a view to stopping it.” This 
is equivalent to saying that party fidelity is to 
be gauged by the prospects of victory, and that 
when your party’s candidate has a poor chance 
of election you are not called upon to stand by 
him. There are evidences of weakening in that 
which cannot fail to injure Mr. Evarts’s pres- 
tige as a party-loyalty man. The standard 
insisted upon in the late campaign by all the 
Blaine leaders, including Mr, Evarts, was that 
you muststand by your party, right or wrong, 
honest or dishonest; and that if you did not do 
that you were a mugwump, a dude-and-phari- 
see, and one of the class whom Mr. Evarts held 
up to ridicule at the Gould-Ficld-Blaine ban 
quet as the ‘‘very particular and finical set of our 
people.” If Mr. Evarts had made any other claim 
to the Senatorship than that of unswerving party 
allegiance, this Folger incident would be a 
small matter; but as that was his sole claim, 
any flaw in it must be regarded as damaging. 
We think he ought to give out the correspon. 
dence between himself and the Secretary for 
publication, in order that the public may judge 
fairly of his value as a party man. 

We find the following interesting admission 
in our esteemed but somewhat rabid Blaine 
contemporary, the Utica Herald : 

“The meeting of ministers which greeted Mr. 
Blaine on the occasion of his visit to New York, 
and which elicited the Burchard alliteration, is 
universally conceded to have been the imme- 
diate cause of the Republican defeat. That 
ministerial demonstration not only defeated 
Blaine, but it immensely damaged the influence 
of the Christian pulpit throughout the United 
States. The storm of ridicule and execration 
that has since overwhelmed the unfortunate 
Burchard has had its point and its effect, in the 
recognized fact that the man had no business to 
be there at all, and was outside his calling as a 
Christian minister.” 

It is very true that Dr. Burchard and his fel- 
low-clergymen ‘‘had no business to be there,” 
and were ‘‘outside their calling as Christian 
ministers,” but who got them there? They 
were formally invited by the Blaine managers, 
and the engraved cards of invitation were sent 
out, it is understood now, by the minister who 
was paid a salary and given a desk in the 
Blaine headquarters for the purpose of keeping 








the Blaine campaign ‘‘in a line with the r 
ligious sentiment of the country.” They wer 
collected for adve rtising purposes, the design 
being to give Blain 


on the eve of 


a **relizious endorsement 


election. If anybody is to be 


blamed for the disastrous outcome, it is not the 
clergymen, but the man who originated the 


plan of getting them together 


The Rev. Dr. Newman, the well-known 
Stalwart divine of this city, has covered him 
self with glory in San Francisco, where he now 
is, by preaching a $10,000 funeral sermon over 
a youth of sixteen, named Stanford. The 
‘floral decorations ” of the funeral alone cost 
$20,000. believe, the largest 
ever paid for an intellectual effort of this kind, 
and the Doctor tried to give the bereaved parents 
the worth of their money, and we think he 


succeeded. 


The fee is, we 


No words of ours can do justice 
We must contine ourselves 


to one quotation, which shows what a Stalwart 


to the discourse. 


theologian can do when put to his trumps. Hi 
said of the deceased, who had died in Europe 

* Although so young, he was tall and graceful as 
some Apollo Belvidere, with classic features some 
masters would have chosen to chisel in marble or 
cast in bronze; with eyes soft and gentle as an 
angel’s, yet dreamy as the visions of a seer; with 
broad, white forehead, home of a radiant soul. He 
reminds us of the beautiful Joseph, ‘a godly person 
and well favored.’ Think of him as a rapt lis 
tener to the mature conversations of such men 
as Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir William Jenner, 
Baron Rothschild, Dr. Schliemann, and 
General di Cesnola, ete., asking or an 
swering questions. It was the reproduction of 
Christ among the doctors at the age of twelve 
Our youth should read his biography, which will 
be more fascinating than romance and more edi- 
fying than the creations of the imagination. The 
public-school scholar and the college student 
would be entranced by the epic of his hfe, and the 
‘Life of Leland Stanford, jr.,’ would become as 
familiar as Fénelon’s * Telemachus’ or Richmond's 
‘Dairyman’s Daughter.’ His tomb will be the 
shrine to which our youth will go as on a sacred 
pilgrimage, and from it they will gather 
and flowers as mementos of 
them.” 


Zrasses 


what he was to 


The Vice-Chancellor of New Jersey, in di 
claring that President Dodd, of the defunct 
Newark Savings Institution, committed con 
tempt of court in his reckless use of its funds, 
has administered a 


lawyers andlaymen. It appearsthat Mr. Dodd's 


scathing rebuke to both 
counsel sought to shield him, by contendin 
that the Chancellor's order under which Mr 
Dodd had conducted the institi 


Was granted without authority, and that ther 





fore his violation of it could not now be punis! 
ed. The Chancellor Suys 


“Tf it were possible for a party to com 
contempt of court by the inherent insolence 
defence, it would seem to be quite plain, 
the circumstances under which th: 
to have been violate i was mad 


, 


that some ot the persons now before the « 





a charge of contempt should be adjudged guilty 
whether their conduct prior to their appearance 
jn court on the present charge justtfied a convic 


tion or not.” 
He expresses indignation at such ar 
fiance of courts and their orders in the follow 


ing forcible languag 


t 


‘With my views of what constitutes propriety, 
decency, and manliness, it is scarcely possible for 
me to imagine a course of conduct more disre- 
spectful and insulting than for a suitor to ask a 
judicial tribunal to give him, by the rightful ex- 
ercise of its undoubted jurishetion, aid and - 
tection, convince the court that he is entitled by 
the law of the land to what be asks, cause the 
judgment of the court to be entered on its 
records, and take to himself all the benetit and 
the advantage that can accrne from the judg- 


ment, and then, after he has got al! 
and when his interests or his 
celts make it desirable for him to des 


the court by trampling upon its 

defving its authority; and when h | 

to answer for his miscomduct, te te thre 

that itis without power to punish | 

had no authority to promounce the l t 
Which he convinced! it that it bad authort, 

pronounce, and which he has since conte i 


If courts would use more of this kind of 
soning and take every convenient os 
CAPTess it as ¢ mph ih ally iS J MOSS 
have a wholesome intluence, both 

out of the profession of the law. It 
is already a practice much 
mon for the good of the community, f 
Violators of the law to question its va 
seekip 


without g in any Wav te excuse 


fend their own misconduct And 
astep further in the 
ck fy orders of court on the ground tl 
were granted without authority, « 

such orders were « Linked V the party \ 


lating them 


The ‘* White-book presented a few w 
ago to the German Reichstag reveals 1 \ 
ordinary vigor and = promptness w \ 


Dect ; ack: } srasand rated ¢) 
Prince Bismarck has it Masuriled 


policy of the Empire In December, ISS 
the Senates of Bremen ar Hamt AY 
formed that, conformably to their ro 

tions previously solicited 

of German. settlements ima ‘ 

Africa, the Imperial Gov 

to send outa Consular Commissioner var 
vessel to the West coast of that Cont 1) 
Nachtigal reeevived 1 up 

May, ISS4, the Chancellor's instructions. 1) 
objective points wer 1] list y sf 

the Commissroner curried out . 

to the letter Pow } ( ] 

had Cone ded a valvy WwW Ix 

chiefs of Tog r Tog st of } 

a hi« = \ 4 - \ whic! ‘ 

tories, including | Bag : i] 

v } on the Gulf f Td ver | 
dera German jf ectorm ) J 
Commissioner s War Vess ! V ] 


gi. h 
paved the way for Dr. Nacht 
tions with two native Kings, with i few day 
the German flag was hoisted overallthe prot 
places from Bimbia to bevond Bat i 


their lands under an En h } mM rate it 
delavs had taken place ind the } tests of a 
British consul w irrived on July 19 proved 
vait Angra Pequena, with all th Liiderit 
Settlement ow extending from the mouth 
of the Orange River which forms thie 
northern = ix indary ol Cam Colony to 
a) south latitude), and the COmsts ot 


Namaqua and Damara Lands, as far north as 
Cayx Frio, with the exce plion of Waltish Bay 

had some time before been taken possession of 
with the necessary formalities, and on October 


13 a communication was despatched to all the 


maritime Powers announcing the sum of the 


} lis None of the Powe rr ised any 
objecti mn, and all readily accepted the subse 
quent invitation to attend a conference at Ber 
lin on West African affairs 


man Chancellor was to preside and lead, 


at which the Ger 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


(Wepvespay, December 31, 1884, to TuEspay, January 6, 
1885, inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


CONGREss reassembled on Monday. In_ the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Hiscock moved 
to pass, under a suspension of the rules, his 
bill for the reduction of internal taxes 
by about $40,000,000. The motion was 
lost, yeas 77, pays 128. A resolution was intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Herbert (Dem., 
Ala.), calling on the President for his reasons 
in appointing American delegates to the Congo 
Conference. A motion to fix January 22 for 
the consideration of the National Bankruptcy 
Bill was lost, yeas 136, nays 76—not the neces- 
sary two-thirds in the affirmative. The Mexi- 
can War Pension Bill with the Senate amend- 
ments also failed of a two-thirds vote—the vote 
being 129 to 85. 

In the Senate, Mr. Beck introduced a bill to 
create a Revenue Commission. It is to consist 
of members of the House and three Senators 
whose terms extend beyond the present Con- 
gress. The Secretary of the Treasury is to be 
ex-oflicio x member. The bill makes it the 
duty of the Commission to inquire as to what 
changes should be made in the existing tariff 
laws. It is authorized to appoint sub-commit- 
tees, and to hold meetings at such places in the 
country as can furnish the information wanted, 
It is also provided that each house may select 
the members of the Commission from its body 
respectively in such manner as it may see fit. 
The bill was referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

The Senate on Tuesday passed the bill for- 
feiting the unearned land-grants of the Ore a 
Central Railway. The House passed the Pen- 
sion Appropriation Bill. Itappropriates within 
$24,000 of the $60,000,000 asked for, which is 
$29,000,000 less than last year’s appropriation. 


The canvass for the United States Senator- 
ship and the Speakership of the Assembly, in 
this State, was the most interesting political 
feature of the week. It increased in intensity 
as the time for the meeting of the Legislature, 
January 6, approached. Messrs. Evarts, Mor- 
ton, and President Arthur were the leading can- 
didetes for Senator. The Morton men appa- 
rently formed « combination with those sup 
porting Mr. Erwin, of St. Lawrence County, 
for Speaker. This combination developed 
great strength on Saturday. Other candidates 
for the Speakership were Messrs. Hubbell of 
Monroe, Howe of this city, O’Neil of Frank- 
lin, and Curtis of St. Lawrence. Mr. Hubbell 
had the support of most of the Arthur men. 
Curtis and O'Neil were free from Senatorial 
alliances. 

In the caucus on Monday evening Mr. Erwin 
was nominated for Speaker by the Republi- 
cans without opposition. The Democratic 
caucus nominated William C. Ely, of Otsego. 
The Republicans nominated Mr. Chickering 
for Clerk. ‘here was a late conference of 
anti-Morton men on the Senatorship at the 
Delavan House. It was decided to communi- 
cate with Mr. Evarts and Mr. Depew, and to 
make one of them the candidate of the oppo- 
sition. On Tuesday evening Mr, Evarts was 
decided upon as the candidate of the anti-Mor- 
ton faction 

It was announced on Saturday evening that 
President Arthur did not consider himself a 
candidate for the United States Senate. The 
anti-Erwin men united on Mr. Hubbell as 
their candidate tor Speaker, all the others with- 


drawing. During Monday afternoon it be- 
came evident that Erwin had the canvass in 
his own hands, aud at 4 P.M. Mr. Hubbell 


formally withdrew from the contest. 


One of the incidents of the Senatorial can- 
vass was a charge brought that Mr. Evarts re- 
fused to make speeches for Secretary Folger 
when the latter was running for Governor of this 
State. Frank H. Sperry, who was Mr. 
Folger’s private secretary, said: ‘Since my 
uame has been used in this connection, I have 





| Service Commission, 


stated, asa matter of fact within my recollec” 
tion, that in the fall of 1882 Mr. Evarts de- 
clined to make a speech ata public meeting in 
favor of the Republican State ticket, after be- 
ing requested so to do by the candidate for 
Governor. Mr. Evarts will, without doubt, 
admit the truth of this statement.” 


Mr. Evarts said on Saturday, in reference to 
this letter: ‘‘If there was anything discredit- 
able to me in my answer to Mr. Folger, let this 
young man, Sperry, whom, by the way, I do 
not know at all, publish the letter; I am not 
afraid of it ; and until he does I think that the 
public will be suspicious of his story. Among 
other things Mr. Folger asked me to give him 
my opinion as to his chances. I did so, and as 


every one in a position to know knew at that | 


late day, his chances were utterly hopeless. 
My letter may have been unsatisfactory in the 
news it gave, but it certainly was a kindly 
letter, and not intended to hurt in any way. 
As to my not having gone into that campaign 
as a speaker, I might just. as well have ad- 
dressed a snow storm with a view to stopping 
n.” 

The New York Legislature formally orgs 
nized on Tuesday at 11 o’clock. Lieutenant 
Governor Hill called the Senate to order. 
After some preliminary business it adjourned 
until 12:30 Pp. M., when Senator McCarthy, 
President pro tem., called the meeting to order 
again. The following message was received 
from Governor Cleveland: ‘‘I hereby resign 
the office of Governor of the State of New 
York.” A committee was appointed to notify 
Lieutenant-Governor Hill. ‘they did so, and 
Mr. Hill replied that under the Constitution he 
accepted the office. They then proceeded with 
him to the Executive Chamber, where he as- 
sumed the oftice of Governor. The organization 
of the House was quickly effected, Mr. Erwin 
receiving 72 and Mr. Ely 51 votes for Speaker. 
The former, on taking the chair, made a speech 
which was heartily received. About 1:20 Pp. M. 
Governor Hill’s message was received and 
read in both houses. It is a very long docu- 
ment, reviewing the affairs of the State. One 
of its notable passages isthe following: ‘‘ With 
an earnest conviction that the system of civil 
service which our State has been the first to 
apply is full of promise for the better adminis- 
tration of public trusts, and a remedy for many 
evils that have long been regretted, 1 recom- 
mend that the Legislature continue to give such 
countenance and support to the work of the 
State Commission as will best promote the sys- 
tem, and give to the people of the State its full 


benefit.” Both houses have adjourned until 
January 13, to enable the committees to be made 
up. 


President-elect Cleveland will leave Alba- 
ny for Buffalo on January 8. He will re- 
main in the latter city for a week or more, 
completely settling up his business of every 
nature. He will then return to Albany and 
occupy the house he has rented as a permanent 
home till he goes to Washington to be inaugu- 
rated. During the interval it is probable that 
he will come to New York, to remain a week 
or ten days, for the purpose of more conve- 
niently receiving calls from prominent men 
who may wish to consult him. 


Prof. J. M. of the Federal Civil- 
recently said of Governor 
Cleveland’s letter: ‘‘ It seems to me the honest 
expression of sincere and settled conviction, 
with no hidden meaning and no contemplated 
afterthought. The paragraphs relating to those 
who ‘have used their places for party purposes,’ 
which to some of his critics appear to be 
a designed loophole for a wide partisan pro- 


Gregory, 


| scription, are altogether too large and plain 


| for 


| mez ining. 


such construction. They are so open, 
frank, and fearless as to forbid all thought of 
their hiding any sinister and malignant 
President Arthur's heart y and: mag- 
nanimous support of this reform will make his 
Administration as famous in history as it has 
made it popular among the best of his living 
countrymen. But it needs the equally hearty 
and magnanimous efforts and sacrifices of his 





successor and of the Democratic party in its 
turn, to fully extirpate the accursed upas tree 
of the patronage system. These efforts Gover- 
nor Cleveland’s letter fairly promises; and in 
this light I accept it in the full breadth of its 
frank assertion. If it is carried out in its letter 
and spirit, it will place the name of its author 
high in the list of the best Presidents of the re- 
public.” 

Governor Cleveland has publicly denied a 
statement, attributed to Mr. Frank Hurd, that 
he was the president of a free-trade club, or 
had ever been connected with such an organi- 
zation. Mr. Hurd says that he has been mis- 
understood. 

Mayor Grace succeeded to his office in this 
city on January Ist at noon. The new Board 
of Aldermen assumed office on Monday. Be- 
tween midnight of December 31 and noon of 
January 1, Mr. Kirk, President of the Board 
of Aldermen, claimed to be acting Mayor, and 
as such appointed E. T. Wood Corporation 
Counsel. Late on the last day of his term 
Mayor Edson appointed Rollin M. Squire Com- 
missioner of Public Works. Mr. Wood's ap- 
pointment has led to a complication in city 
affairs which has not yet been settled. 

In the investigation of the appointment of 
United States Deputy Marshals at Cincinnati 
on Monday, by Mr. Springer’s Congressional 
Committee, Marshal Wright testified that all 
the de puties were Republican so far as he 
knew; they were furnished by him with 44- 
calibre ‘* bulldog” revolvers; 600 of these 
came to him by express from New York; he 
had no information that would justify him in 
saying that they were furnished by the Repub- 
lican National Committee, but supposed they 
were so furnished. 

A large number of mills and factories in New 
Engl land, Pe nosylvania, and Ohio announced a 
reduction of wages, to take effect on Monday, 
ranging from 5 to 35 per cent. 

The guards were driven away on Thursday 
night, by a mob of strikers, from the Bristol 
Tunnel, on the Newark and Shawnee Road, in 
the Hocking Valley, Ohio, a branch of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and the tunnel was 
set on fire. This is strictly a coal road, thirty- 
five miles long, over which immense quantities 
of coal are carried to Newark and thence to 
the lakes and in all directions. Both combus- 
tibles and dynamite were used, the tunnel 
being filled with hay. It was heavily timbered, 
with solid walls of coal on each side. It was 
still burning on Monday. 

The representatives of the anthracite coal- 
producing and carrying companies met in this 
city on W ednesday afternoon to arrange the 
details of production during the year 1885. It 
was decided that the Philadelphi: 1 and Reading 
shall be entitled to mine 88.85 per cent. of the 
year’s output; the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, 16.05 per cent. ; the Delaware and 
Hudson, 11 per cent. ; the Pennsylvania Coal, 
5 per cent.; the Pennsylvania Railroad, 8 per 
cent.; the Lehigh Valley, 19.60 per cent., and 
the New York, Lake Erie and Western Rail- 
road, 1.50 per cent. The allotment was made 
upon the basis of a total output for the year of 
30,000,000 tons. 

The movement of corn from Nebraska, and 
especially from the Republican Valley, has be- 
gun in earnest, and the volume now going to 

various markets is remarkable. Both the Bur- 
lington and Missouri River and the Union 
Pacific are unable to meet the demands made 
for cars. The reason assigned is that the farm- 
ers can hold on no longer, being compelled to 
sell to pay taxes and meet current expenses. 

East-bound passenger rates from Chicago to 
New York were cut on Saturday to $11 50 for 
first-class tickets and $8 50 for second class. 


William C. Kingsley resigned on Friday 
evening as a trustee of the East River Bridge. 
He has been connected with the bridge since 
its inception. He was General Superintendent 


during the construction of the towers up to 
high-water mark. Atthe death of President 
Henry C. Murphy he was elected President. 
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A number of towns in Frederick County, | many’s claim to St. Lucia Bay, and to assert 


Maryland. were severely shaken by an earth 
quake on Friday evening about 9 o'clock. 


The Rev. Dr. Noah Hunt Schenck died on 
Sunday at his house in Brooklyn. For the 
vears he had been rector of St. 
(nn’s on-the-Heighis, one of the largest and 
most fashionable Protestant Episcopal churches 
in Brooklyn. 


last sixtcen 


FOREIGN 


Earthquake shocks continued to cause great 
ilarm and destruction of property and life in 
Spain on Wednesday and Thursday. The 
greatest damage was done in the provinces of 
Malaga and Granada. There was further loss 
of life and property at Periana, Riog ordo, 
Vinuela, and elsewhere, A thousand houses 
at Albama are in ruins; 192 bodies were re 
covered. The King subseribed &6,000 for the 
relief of the sufferers. The shock at Granada 


on Wednesday night was very severe. Ten 
thousand people left the city in the 
panic, Albufiuelas presents an appalling 
sight. Half of the town is completely 


ruined, Ciurehes, the convent, and the Town 
Hall were thrown to Whe grovnd. The inhabi 
tants gatherea outside the town. Sixty 


wounded persons are in a temporary hospital. 
One hundred and ninety-two corpses were tak 
en from the ruins. The Mayor and several 
wealthy residents arc among. the victims. 
Many persons were rescucd after being buried 
alive for twenty-four hours. Similar tales of 
distress come from Alhama. <A_ fresh shock 
was felt in that city on Thursday night, and 
at Granada, Malaga, and Nerja. A national 
fund has been opened for the relief of the suf 
ferers. The land tax has been omitted in the 
ifficted districts. Public officials will contri 
hute one day's pay, aggregating $200,000 


Official statistics show that up to the present 
time 673 corpses have been recovered from the 
ruins in ihe province of Granada. Two hun 
dred and sixty-nine bodies have heen recovered 
in Alhama, in which city 1,400 houses were 
destroyed. At Albunhuelas 160 persons were 
Killed and 260 injured, and at Arenas del Rey 
135 were killed. The shocks continued at in 
tervals throughout the week. 


The Belgian delegate to the Congo Confe1 
ence, Who was sent to Paris to negotiate with 
Premier Ferry in regard to the claims of the 
International Association on the left bank of 
the Congo, has returnedto Berlin. He reports 
that M. Ferry refused to recognize the Asso 
ciation’s rights, and insisted that the port of the 
Association on the left bank of the Congo be 
included in the French territory. This dis- 
pute threatens to affect the result of the Congo 
Conference. A three hours’ session of the 
Congo Committee was held in Berlin on Mon 
day. The English project binding the Powers 
to adopt all possible means to prevent slave 
traffic in the Congo territory, and the Ame 
rican proposal to prohibit the sale of alcohol 
(equally on land and water), were unanimously 
adopted 


Just after a British Cabinet meeting 
on Saturday it was reported that a 
peremptory despatch from the Admiral- 
ty Department was received at the Ports 


mouth naval depot, ordering the immediate re- 
call to their ships of all officers and seamen who 
were absent on leave, and the fitting out of a 
squadron for foreign service at the earliest pos 
sible moment. This caused a sensation. It 
was believed to indicate that the Cabinet had de 

cided upon a vigorous foreign policy. Where the 
fleet was to operate was unknown. Among the 
rumors were the following: one, to the effect 
that England is going to make a determined 
resistance to the acquisition of any part of New 
Guinea by Germany, and thus maintain the 
rights which are so strenuously urged by Aus 
tralia; another, that the fleet is to expel the 
French from the New Hebrides in order to 
maintain the neutrality of those islands; still 
another, that the men-of-war are to be sent to 
the southeast coast of Afriea to dispute Ger 


! 


| 


the validity of Sir H. E. Bulwer’s annexation 
of that region. The Admiralty on Monday 
denied that any unusual orders had been issued 
to the Channel fleet. It had previously re 
ceived orders to sail this week 

Earl Granville declines, it is reported, to give 
his consent to the proposal to hold a formal 
conference on the Egyptian question at Paris 
He proposes instead that informal meetings be 
held at the British Embassy at Paris, to be pre 
sided over by Lord Lyons, the British Ambas 
sador, at which the other foreign 
accredited to France shall have the privilege of 
taking part in the discussion, but not of voting 
It is reported that Premier Ferry, besides agres 


ambassadors 





ing to Earl Granville’s proposals, offers 
terms for irrangement which are likely 
to lead to an entente with England, and 
i general ti tunee by the other Pow: rs 

Advices from Durban, South Africa, state 


that a British protectorate has been proclaiime 
over the whole coast of Pondoland 


It is reported in Vienna that the Khedive o 
Egypt, encouraged by the advice of the Ger 
man and Russian Governments, has refused to 
comply with England’s demand to convene the 
Chamber of Notables for the purpose of voting 
a reduction of the land tax and pronouncing in 
favor of the English financial proposals 

Thursday os 
’ 


General Wolseley received on 


note from General Gordon withthe latter's yen 


ume seal on it. The date is December 14, and 
Gvordon says Khartum is all right. A messen 
ver brought it concealed in a seam of 


Gordon, who estimates the Mab 


20 O00 to SO OE spends the 


nent 
at from 
at Kbartum in a ceaseless watch, visitt 
e that every sentry is on 1 
day he sleeps He 

An Arab trom El Mahdi's 





outposts i TI 
During the 


as cheerful 


is deseribed 


eamp 


has reached Dongola He states that the 
False Prophets army is a two davs irch 
from Umderman lic recently intended to 
march against the Mudir of Dongola r 

chiefs wanted him to lead the troops and 
charm off the builei The Mahdi thereupor 
told the chiefs that he had seen in a dream 
that the Mudir was a saint avainst whom it was 
useless to fight This st: ment caused great 


alarm in the Mahdi’s camps 


General Newart and his tiving column ar 
rived at Korti on Monday, baving successfully 
accomplished the march t 
seven miles) and return in one we 


: } 
GAKCUI 





tured a quantity of spoil on the route; alse a 
Sheikh and his family. The march complet 
ly surprised the desert Arabs. A few of the 
Mahdi's men were ¢ aptured Gener Stewart 
left guards at Gakdul in an impregnable px 
sition, With a plentiful supply of good wat 


and provisions 


startled by 


London was again i 
explosion on the underground railway between 
Gower Street and King’s Cross Station 
Friday evening. Tw 

time o the 


rm. li 


+ dynamite 
at Wot 


ocelot k on ns wer 
passing each other at the 


aud were filled with passeng 





lights were extinguished, windows we sha 

tered, and the framework of several carriagt 
doors was smashed. The passengers wer 
greatly alarmed, and many ladies fainted 
(he trains resumed their journey after a 
delay of twenty-five minutes At the 
Gower Street station hie shock Was 
very. severe People n the platform were 
knoe ked down th ticket collector Was 
thrown from his box, and the houses in the 


Two gentlemen and a 
These are the only 
f the « xplo 


. Pm + 
masonry a 


vicinity were shaken 
lady were slightly injured 

casualties reported At th 
sion there is a hole in the solid 
four feet from the ground, a diameter of 
four feet and a depth of or six inches. The 
masonry is less damaged for about 


e site ¢ 


mont 
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more oF 


eight feet around the hol The etfects of thi 
explosion correspond almost exactly with those 


of the explesion at the Praed Street Station 
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Queen Victoria has 
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Advices ft Hane ssert, that, after the 
defeat he 6.000 ©] < ear Chu bv Gene 
ral Negrier, 12.000) ¢ x returned and re 
sumed stilities, Gr Negrier attacked 
then pene rated tl PoOsTlons defended hy 
Torts ind ters ¢ eTics l re} ised and 
route 1 the Chinese vho after an active resist 
ance abandoned their posit The Chinese 
lost 600 killed and large numbers of wounded 
The French losses in both battles were three 
officers wounded, nineteen men killed, and 


unded 


sixty-five we 

It is re porte dthat the French Government ts 
negotiating with the Government of the United 
States of Colombia for the cession or purchase 
islets off the nortl of Panama 
on which to form a French naval station 


The centennial anniversary of the 
the brothers Grimm was ¢ lehbrated at the 
versity of Berlin on Sunday and at Hanau 
their birthplace, wher: statue to their me 
morv will soon be erected, funds for that pur 
pose having been already subscribed 

Phe Sultan of Turkey on Friday accepted 
the resignation of the Grand Vizier. A munis 
terial crisis is threatened 


west const 
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GOVERNOR CLEVELAND THE 


“ WORKERS.” 


AND 


THERE is no part of Governor Cleveland’s 
letter on civil-service reform more important 


than the warning to party ‘‘ workers” now in | 
office, that they must quit the public service when | 


he comes into office. We believe, too, that no 
part of it meets with more emphatic approval 
from the public, although the whole of it has 
met with more approval from all parties than 
any document which has for many years is- 
sued from a President or President-elect. One 
of the worst features of the spoils system, and 
one which the Civil-Service Act cannot reach 
«x long time, is the practice, now old and 
deeply rooted, of employing more officers than 
are necessary, as a meaus of providing party 
politicians with the means of livelihood, and 
then allowing them to devote their time, or a 
considerable part of it, to electioneering work. 
There is hardly a department at Washington, 
except the State Department, ora large custom. 
house or post-office in the country, which does 
not contain a greater or less number of this class 
of oflicials. They cannot be got at by the 
civil-service reform, because they are already 
in office, and as they are Republicans, no Re- 
publican President has yet had the courage to 
dismissthem. They hold their places solely by 
virtue of the theory that the public offices be- 
long not to the nation but to the party in 
power, and that their ‘‘ bread and butter,” 
as they call it, comes not from the national 
Treasury, but from the private till of the 
Republican party. Or, to put it a little 
differently, they retain their places on the 
theory that the national Treasury becomes for 
the time being, to a certain extent, the private 
fund of the party in power, and may be used, 
within certain limits, to reward purely party 
services, 

The natural result of thisis, that they are not 
only absent, we will not say from their official 
duties, for they cannot be said to have any, 
but from their nominal posts, a good deal of 
the time. They are absent weeks together dur- 
ing the preparation for and sitting of conven- 
tions and the election of Senators, and during 
hotly contested State and Federal canvasses, 
pulling wires, and laying pipe, and negotiating 
‘*deals ” and compromises. Sometimes, as in 
Commissioner Dudley’s case, they are absent 
for whole months, during which they draw 
and consume the money of the taxpayers with 
unfailing regularity, while denouncing one- 
half of them as thieves, cheats, and traitors. 
When at home they are very irregular even in 
the routine attendance at their offices, and give 
but little attention even to such light work 
as is assigned to them, having their minds 
wholly occupied with what is called ‘local 
manipulation,” such as ‘ fixing primaries,” 
and looking after the captains of fifties and cap- 
tains of tens who work under them. They 
are generally,too, bullies and spies towards their 


for 





brother officers who are the real servants of the | 


Government. They report those who are sus- 
pected of ‘‘ disloyalty ” to the party, keep them 
in terror of arbitrary dismissal, and see that they 
pay up their ‘* assessments” to the party commit- 
tees, They are, in fact, the vermin of the body 
politic, and the first work of any reformed Ad- 
ministration is to clean them out. Luckily their 


activity makes the process of cleaning them 
out a very easy one. It will hardly be possible 
for President Cleveland to make a mistake 
about them. The very pains they have taken 
to be noted as active party workers make their 
identification a very simple matter, 

Their removal is necessary, too, on other 
grounds than the fraud they commit on the 
Government in drawing their salaries, It is 
necessary in the interest of discipline. Nothing 
else will convince the quiet, hard-working offi- 
cers who really do the Government business, 
that close attention to their duties is the best 
policy for a Government clerk, as well as for a 
man in any other reputable calling. Nothing 
else will fortify them against the party leeches 
who extort money from them in campaigns, 
or break down the doctrine that they are un- 
der pecuniary obligations of any kind to the 
party in power. The state of things which 
reform in the civil service aims at, and which 
Governor Cleveland's policy will greatly hasten, 
is one in which Government employees will be 
no more excited about politics than grocers or 
dry-goods men, and no more expected to pay 
the expenses of party canvasses, 

Another reason is, that, as campaigns are now 
carried on, there is something utterly unsuita- 
ble and unseemly in the participation of sub- 
ordinate public officers, who are not expected 
to change with the Administration, in the usu. 
alattacks on party candidates, under one or 
other of whom they are sure to have to serve 
afterwards. It is asking too much of human 
nature to ask a President to tolerate in the ser- 
vice of which he is the head, the presence of men 
who have passed two or three months of the pre- 
vious year in spreading charges against his mo- 
ral character, and describing him as a political 
humbug or charlatan. We ought not to expect 
a Blaine to keep in office a man who has been 
freely denouncing him as a liar and jobber, or 
a Cleveland aman who has been proclaiming to 
the world that he is a profligate, and drunkard, 
and ignoramus. In short, there is no hardship in 
the world in requiring permanent office-holders 
to keep off the stump, to take none of the time 
they owe to the Government for ‘‘ politics,” in 
any sense of the term, and to imitate the ex- 
ample of the bulk of the American people 
during political campaigns, in attending to 
their own business, and in keepirg their 
tongues from lying, evil speaking, and slan- 
dering. They are no better judges of candi- 
dates or parties than any other class of the 
community, and have no lessons in govern- 
ment to teach anybody. 


THE MOURNFUL PAST. 
Tur controversy between the Republican man- 
agers as to who is to blame for the late defeat, 
continues, and becomes more acrimonious. The 
Jones party are defending themselves by ac- 
cusing the Arthur party of lukewarmness or 
covert hostility toward the ticket. The Arthur 
party deny this, and produce Senator Hawley as 


| a witness, and retort that the Committee conduct- 


ed the campaign from the beginning on the the- 
ory that New York was not needed to elect 
Blaine, and was grossly incompetent besides. 
Then there is a side attack on Mr. Evarts, as a 
candidate for Senator, arising out of his refusal 
to make a speech for Judge Folger in 1882, 





and Mr. Blaine has indicated that he bears 
a grudge to the President and Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen by failing to call on either 
of these gentlemen on New Year’s Day, 
while calling on Secretary Teller and Secretary 
Lincoln, who have apparently dealt hand- 
somely with him. Finally, Mrs. Blaine has 
curtly refused to be present at a reception in 
the White House because of President Arthur’s 
treatment of her husband. All this,too,is over and 
above the steady warfare against the Mugwumps, 
which now rages all over the country. Some of 
the organs have even turned their batteries on 
the Blaine clergy, whom they courted so much 
during the campaign, and now boldly declare 
that even the divines who assembled to pay 
their respects to Blaine in this city,in obedience 
to the Jones advertisement, were a discredit to 
their cloth, and that ministers ought to keep 
out of politics. In fact, whichever way one looks 
in the Republican camp, one sees parties of 
greater or less size engaged in fisticuffs over 
the late election. 

What is the object of all this it is impossible 
to say. Usually it is only hopeless people who 
quarrel over what might have been. The 
hopeful and practical are generally too much 
occupied about the future to care much about 
the past. Practical politicians especially, in 
all countries, who do not consider their career 
closed, are generally so busy about the next 
election that they care no more about the 
last one than about any other historical 
event. When the Republican party wag 
last defeated, in 1856, not one word of re- 
crimination was heard. On the contrary, the 
managers filled the whole country with the 
sounds of preparation for the mighty and de- 
cisive struggle of 1860. The speakers swarm- 
ed in all the halls and lecture-rooms, preaching 
the principles of the party and trying to make 
converts, The party newspapers were wholly 
devoted to the work of conversion—that is, 
the work of getting more votes for the next 
election. The sapient plan of abusing and 
insulting everybody who voted for Buchanan 
was never thought of; on the contrary, all the 
energies of the party leaders were devoted to 
getting those who voted wrong in 1856, to vote 
right in 1860, and particularly the ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans” who voted for Fremont and John- 
ston. This, in fact, is the way parties are 
built up and win victories. A party in a 
minority can only become majority by getting 
people who did not vote their ticket last time 
to vote it next time. In short, the next elec- 
tion is every good politician’s sole concern. 
The last election concerns him only as showing 
in what quarters he needs to be more persuasive 
and conciliatory than he has been. Using it to 
show him in what quarters to be abusive and 
repelling, and whom he can most surely dis- 
courage from ever voting his ticket, is a 
distinctly Republican invention. No con- 
trivance in the remotest degree resembling it is 
to be found in any political patent office or 
museum. 

Some people try to account for it by ascrib. 
ing it to the delusion that the last election is to 
be held over again in 1888, like a‘ new trial” 
ordered by the courts, with Blaine again as 
the candidate, he in the meantime acting as 
‘the leader” of the partyin Washington. But 
this only makes the matter worse, because a 
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majority will still be needed in order | 
to elect him, and he can only get a 
majority by making more friends. At 


present he and his disciples seem to be busy 
making more enemies. The first time he 
opened his lips after his defeat he hurled de- 
fiance at the whole South. His next utterance 
was a letter accusing the people of Indiana of 
such corruption that an honest jury could not 
be found in the State to try the question whether 
he had been legally married at a certain date. 
He is now apparently trying to alienate and 
disgust permanently all those Republicans 
who belong to what is called the ‘‘ Arthur 
crowd” in this State. His partisans are 
everywhere busy, too, discouraging every- 
body who did not vote the Republican tick- 
et in November, but would be likely to 
vote it again, from doing so. Nothing 
like all this, we believe, has ever been seen 
in politics before. It most resembles the efforts 
of a ball committee to watch over the invita- 
tions so as to make the company select. That 
it is a policy which can result in any way but 
disaster, it is impossible to suppose. To make it 
succeed we should bave to change the form of 
the government, besides making some slight 
modifications in human nature. Blaine’s de- 
feat was not decisive enough—that is, the ma- 
jority against him was perhaps not large 
enough—to insure his prompt disappearance 
from the arena. He and his disciples are now, 
however, doing the work in the way of his polit- 
ical extinction which the election left undone. 





MORE ABOUT THE CONGO CONFERENCE. 


A RESOLUTION has, we are glad to see, been 
introduced in the House of Represeutatives, 
calling for information about the appearance 
of two American diplomatists at the Congo 
Conference, to assist in disposing of a piece of 
the African Continent as large as the United 
States east of the Mississippi. The small 
amount of attention which this has attracted, 
considering the position we are taking up with 
regard to the Nicaraguan Canal, is very 
extraordinary. Mr. Frelinghuysen, we be- 
lieve, when his attention was called to the in- 
consistency of it the other day, excused it on 
the ground that the territory the Conference 
was cutting up was occupied only by barbarous 
tribes; but what this had to do with the matter 
it is hard to see. The Monroe Doctrine does 
not say that no European Power shall meddle 
with any portion of this continent now inhab- 
ited by civilized men. It saysthat ‘‘ the Euro- 
pean system” shall not be extended to any 
part of this continent, no matter what kind of 
people live on it. Moreover, there are very ex- 
tensive portions of this continent which are 
either not peopled at all, or peopled only by 
Indians but little, if at all, above the inhabi- 





tants of the Congo Basin in point of civiliza- | 


tion. 
part of Central America. It appears, also, 
that the Congo Basin is much more densely 
peopled than any portion of this continent. 
Calculations as to population in such a region 


on which the explorers who are best acquainted 
with it have agreed, puts the number of its in- 
habitants at 80,000,000, or 30,000,000 more than 
we have ourselves, 


: : . . | 
This is, in fact, true of a considerable 
| treasury and a small army and navy, sh 
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However, we are not concerned now on be- 
half of the people of the Congo Basin. We 
have no doubt the proceedings of the Con 
ference will do them a world of good. What 
we are concerned about is the participation of 
this Government in a European Congress, en 
gaged in the division of territory on a conti 
nent beyond the ocean, in which we have not a 
sing lecolony, factory, or market. The ay 
pearance of our agents im such a Congress 
indicates nothing,therefore, but our willingness 
to become part of the ‘‘ European system,” to 
share in its deliberations and votes, and abide 
by its decisions, That this position can lx 
successfully defended while insisting on the 
absolute exclusion of Europe from all political 
influence on this continent, is impossible. We 
must be worsted in any discussion which may 
arise out of it. We cannot maintain that our 
interest in the spread of civilization justifies us 
in joining Europe in settling the fate of Africa, 
when we deny that any interest in civilization 
would warrant Europe in settling the fate of 
Central and South America. 
admit that England, France, Germany 
Italy, Austria, Russia, Belgium, and Portugal 
are not enough to manage the affairs of Cen 
tral Africa, we cannot decently hold that the 
United States are competent to tike 
charge of the American Continent from th: 
Rio Grande to Cape Horn, covered as it is it 
great part either by pure savagery, or 
‘rum, Romanism, and rebellion.’ 

We have called attention already to the fact 
that our representatives have not only joined 
in providing this vast African territory with a 
government, but in dedicating it to British fre 
trade, and in forbidding its infant industries 
to be nourished by a tariff, or its shipping 
to be built up by bounties or 
laws. Its present Government 

alled the ‘* International Association,” in which 
Belgium plays the principal part, but whit 
thus far organized somewhat like a mereantil 
corporation. It is now proposed, however, to 
convert it into a monarchy for some of the im 
pecunious European princes, and this work 
must also be done by the Conference which 
called the new State into existence. Are our 
representatives to take part in this proceeding 
also? If not, why not ¢ 

There is another consideration arising out of 
the matter which applies also to the Nicaragua 
Canal project. Participation in a European 
Congress for distribution or redistribution of 
territory in any part of the world always im 
plies willingness to contribute to whatever phys) 
cal force may be necessary to carry out its decrees. 
Generally the employment of the ne 
force is left to the Power most interested in th: 
result, but sometimes several Powers are called 
on to contribute something. 
pected from those whose resources are greatest 
In fact, it is an unwritten law of these 


Surely, if we 


alone 


by 


navigation 


is what is 


fh is 


cSSAT\ 


and most is ex 
combi 
nations that poor Powers, which have un empty 
W 6 

aii take 


| back seats in the deliberations 


This is of course a somewhat humilisting 


| position, but small States, like poor men, have 
must of course be very vague, but the estimate | 


| 


‘ 


to put up with a good deal of humiliation. It 
is certainly a position which no American 
would like to see the United States occupy 
Nevertheless, we have got into it on this Afri 


can business. Nebody can tell what 


a 


of 


the lend 


complications arise = ont 


for 


Powers 


TAN 


scramble colonies which 


in 


ing ene ged. oor 


of Furope 
what effeet thev mav have on the 


im’ now 


new Cor 


stute We may vet be called on for the phys 


cal assistance in supporting the decisions of t 


Conference which 


our participation in 

tacitly Promises Can we cive it’ Certainly 
not. We have neither army nor navy to tak: 
part in transatlantic warfare, were We neve 
so desirous of doing se Our men-of-war 
dare heat approach the African coast { 
warned off bv either Eneland, Fra: 
Germany, or Italy Time was when ships of 
war fit to cope with almost anvthing afloat 
eould be created by taking large merchar 
Vessels tine portholes » them ArTuiin 
them with heavy ins, and putt ‘ 
crews and comn mders rvboaurd of then hy 
that time is gone as completely as the time whe 
men fought battles with bows and arrows 
A man-of war now is one of the most costly 
complicated, and spechdied works of humatr 
LeU md takes twice as t cor 
struct as anv Ruropenn waref this century 
since Waterloo has hast 

We again ask, therefore, and hope Comrreoss 
will tind out, what led to Mr. Sanford’s ap 
pointment, and why Mr Kasson was allowed 
to help him, and whether the effect of thei 
appearance at the Conference on our ewn pos 
tion with r Witothe Isthmus was duly cot 
sidered When the step was tak 

THE ANGLISH REDIS IBUTION RiLI 
Tee English Parliament bas ! 1 
till the 19h of Februarv, the country is 
left to think ver the creat cl which 
it has so suddenly and unexpectedly pled 
itself. True itis, that the Redistrity Rill 
has manv disvussions to puss tl ch before it 
can beebme an act, and that many attempts 
from different quarters wi be 1 ie ft alter it 
in committer The general belief, however, is 
that it will mot be materially changed from its 
present shepe, and in particular that the two 


chief points which make it important will be 


erence of seats from small 
large cities and populous coun 
general establishment of 


The 


uneasiness 


one 


membered constituencies second = of 


these features ites much but as 


ad by the 


CX 


Ss Approve Tory leaders, no opposi 
tean be raised to it is likely to prevail 
the Ministry 


who have allowed it 


+) 


ee ' 
allied with 


Ministry 


against them nor 
to be 


part of the compact which produced the bill, re 


ean the 


cede from it with honor. Itis thisunion of the 
chiefs the two partics that makes proba 
bie the passing of a measure which under other 


of 
circumstances would have run the greatest 
risks of failure, beeause the temptation to dis 
affected Ministerialists to join the Tories on 
would have been almost 
irresistible, and those who think it important 
that the reallotment of seats should be carried 
out at the earliest possible moment, find in this 
a justification of the unprecedented combina 
tion of the hends of hostile parties which has 
produced the scheme. 


some critical division 


Assuming, therefore, as nearly everybody in 
England, whether rightly or wrongly, does as 
suine, that the bill will pass much in its present 
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shape, the question is, how it will affect the 
balance of English politics. Will it check or 
accelerate English progress towards complete 
democracy ’ Will it make the ebbs and floods 
of popular opinion, such as were witnessed in 
1874 and 180, more or less sudden and violent ? 
Will it strengthen or weaken the Crown and 
the Hluuse of Lords ? 

That these questions are obscure, and will be 
answered in different ways by different persons, 
is evident from the fact that both the great par- 
ties support the bill, which neither would do did 
it expect evil from it. Nearly all 
Liberals think it will strengthen the Liberal 
party, and say so openly. The Tories are less 
demonstrative, but one must suppose that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues believe it will not 
damage them, else why should they have con- 
sented to it when they might easily have forced a 
dissolution of Parliament and kept it off for 
several years? Any one who tries to predict 
the result of the bill must therefore do so with 
diflidence, aware that nothing more than a fair 
conjecture can be made as to a problem de- 
pending on many factors, some of them most 
imperfectly known. What are these factors? 

rhe first and the most obscure is the disposi- 
tion of the agricultural laborers. The Fran- 
chise Bill (now an act) gives them votes, the 
Redistribution Bill gives them a representation 
in Parliament proportioned to their numbers. 
They will be numerous enough, if they act to- 
gether, to return any member they like in those 
purely agricultural counties which have hith- 
erto been the stronghold of the Tory party. 
Wonderfully little is known about them, for 
they have been hitherto inarticulate, neglected 
by the classes above, except by the clergyman 
and his wife, whose benevolent but often offi- 
cious patronage they do not always appreciate. 
The most probable opinion is that they will vote 
with the Squire, the parson, and their employer, 
the farmer—that is to say, vote Tory. But there 
are districts where they have formed trade- 


serious 


unions to obtain a rise of wages, where _politi- 
cal agitators have obtained a hearing from 
them, where the bolder spirits are disposed to 
revolt against the domination of the farmer. 
To what extent the elements of revolt prevail is 
quite uncertain, Some years may be needed 
to let them develop themselves. On the whole, 
one may conclude that in most counties the 
will at first follow the lead of the 
Squire, who has been a sort of local deity to 
them, but that where the unions are strong, 


laborers 


and where the spread of Nonconformity has 
the hold of the Established Church, 
independence will begin to show itself, and 
willin course of time extend further. It would 
thus appear that the best which the Tories 
can hope for is to retain for the present their 
hold on the agricultural district—that is to 
say, to return a somewhat but not greatly 
larger number of agricultural Tory members 
than they do now. We say ‘‘not greatly 
larger,” because the population of the agricul 
tural counties is comparatively thin, and the 
increase to their representation will not there- 
fore be large. The counties, however, are 
not wholly agricultural. In the mining dis- 


shaken 


tricts, such as Northumberland and Durham; 
in the manufacturing districts, such as Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire; in the neighborhood of 
London and other great cities, there is a popu- 





lation substantially urban and not rural in its 
character—a population where the influence of 
farmers and squires counts for little. Hitherto 
it has been only the richer part of this population 
that has enjoyed the suffrage, but now the whole 
of the humbler class will have it, just as in the 
towns. In the towns this class is mainly Lib- 
eral ; it will presumably be so in the counties 
also. Now these urban counties, as one may 
call them, will command fully one-half of the 
whole county representation over England and 
Scotland. They have hitherto given more 
members to the Tories than to the Liberals ; in 
future they will probably give more to the 
Liberals than to the Tories. Here, therefore, 
there seems a prospect of a Liberal gain which 
can hardly be less than fifteen seats and may 
be considerably more, and which will equal or 
outbalance such gain as the most sanguine 
Tories can look for from the additional seats 
given to agricultural counties. 

There remain the new seats given to the great 
cities. The seven cities of London, Liverpool, 
Manchester (with Salford), Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Bristol, now return forty mem- 
bers, and will in future return one hundred 
members. These members wil! be returned 
not by the cities as a whole, but by divisions, 
each being cut up into three, four,‘five, or more 
divisions (according to its size), each of which 
will have one member. The Tory chiefs ure 
understood to have stipulated for this system 
in the hope that the residential districts, 2s they 
are called, the districts inhabited by the wealth- 
ier people, such as parts of Marylebone, West- 
minster, and Chelsea, in London, and some of 
the suburban parts of Birmingham and Manches- 
ter, will return Tory candidates who would have 
little chance if the city voted for all its members in 
one large list. This will probably happen, but 
to no very large extent. The seven cities above 
mentioned now return thirteen Tory and twen- 
ty-seven Liberal members. So far as one can 
predict, they will in future return about twenty- 
four Tories and seventy-three Liberals, the odd 
three being probably Parnellites. Here, there 
fore, there is a prospect of a further and more 
serious loss for the Tory party. Their greater 
security in the residential quarters will be ill 
compensated by their losses in the poorer dis- 
tricts, where, both in London and in the manu 
facturing cities, the Radicals have every pros 
pect of obtaining decided majorities in the 
new divisions. The smaller cities are in general 
untouched by the bill, though a few of 
them receive an additional member; but in 
these cities the Liberals have a considerable 
majority already. The case therefore stands 
thus: In the agricultural county divisions the 
Tories will probably gain something, though 
how long they may hold that gain is hard to 
predict. In the manufacturing, mining, and 
suburban county divisions they will lose some- 
thing. In the large cities they will lose a good 
deal. In the smaller cities they are in a mi- 
nority already. It is true that by the extinc- 
tion of the small boroughs the Liberals suffer 
rather more than do the Tories, but the differ- 
ence is not great, and certainly much less than 
the Liberal gain which may be expected to fol- 
low from the new allotment. 

What we have said hitherto refers to England 
only. Let us now see how the changes in 
Scotland and Ireland affect the prospects of 


| parties. 
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Scotland receives twelve new scats, 
of which it is hardly possible that more 
than three can be won by Tories, so strongly 


| does the current run in favor of Mr. Gladstone 


in that country; while the extension of the coun- 
ty franchise will take away from them three 
which they now hold. Here there is a further 
gain of twelve seats to the Liberals. It is more 
difficult to forecast the result in Ireland, where 
the extinction of small boroughs is great, and 
where the lowering of the franchise, which 
was previously fixed at a higher point both in 
boroughs and in counties than in England or 
Scotland, changes more largely than in those 
countries the character of the constituencies. 
But the probabilities are that out of the one 
hundred and three members which Ireland is 
to keep, more than seventy will fall to the ex- 
treme Nationalists, the remainder being divided, 
probably nearly equally, between Tories and 
Liberals. The Liberal loss will be larger here 
than the Tory loss, but the Liberal loss will 
mean a gain not to the Tories, but to a third 
section equally hostile to both the British 
parties. 

It appears, therefore, if the foregoing con 
siderations be well founded, that the general 
result over the three kingdoms will be to in- 
crease strength of the Government, which 
already commands 2 sood majority, and to 
diminish that of the Opposition. In England 
the Liberals stand to gain something in ihe 
counties and more in the cities. In Scotland 
they must gain from ten to twelveseats. In Ire 
land they suffer, some fifteen, twenty, or even 
twenty-five seats passing over from them to the 
Nationalists; but this loss does not counter- 
balance their probable English and Scottish 
gains, and does not enure to the benefit of the 
Tories. Mr. Gladstone will, therefore, ap 
parently obtain as large a majority of the 
whole House of Commons as he has now, and 
a larger one as against the regular Tory Oppo 
sition. 

Nor is this the only result to be expected. 
It is generally believed that the Liberal ma- 
jority will be not only, so far as England and 
Scotland are concerned, increased in quantity, 
but altered in quality. That majority has 
hitherto inclided a considerable number of 
members whom it is the fashion to call Whigs, 
for the sake of implying that they represent 
the Liberalism rather of forty years ago than 
of our own time, but who may be more cor- 
rectly described as moderate Liberals. They call 
themselves ‘‘ cautious or conservative Liberals ”; 
their enemies call them ‘‘ weak-kneed Liberals.” 
They are usually either the scions of some land- 
holding and titled family, or else rich men whom 
wealth has made conservative ; and they repre- 
seni either a county or a comparatively small 
town. The extinction of the small boroughs 
will hit them pretty hard, and the changes in 
the counties may also damage them, because 
such seats as the Tories gain there, will prob- 
ably be gained at their expense. That they 
will disappear as individuals is hardly likely, 
because the landed aristocracy and the posses- 
sors of wealth acquired in commerce are both 
such important classes in England that persons 
belonging to them are likely to succeed as candi- 
dates under any system. Dut they will in future 
have to sit for county divisions in which the 
poorer class will furnish the immense majority of 


the 
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in his season just ended was four performances 
of 
of time, at the other house, 


‘Semiramide ”; whereas in the same space 
‘* Lohengrin ” 


given six and ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” five times. 


was 
Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on this com- 
parison, in vindication of the musical taste and 
pre dilection of New York audiences, 

Another shows the direction of the 
The so-called Milan Grand Opera Com- 
pany was dissolved a fortnightago with a deficit 
of 860,000, 


straw 


wind. 


This company gave performances 
of old-fashioned operas, with a very fair en 
semble, and at the moderate price of $1 50 for 
the But they found no_heuarers, 
and everybody seems to be at a 


best seats, 
loss to ac 
count for this phenomenon. The explanation 
The lyric operas they gave are 
** played out,” and no one goes to hear them 
for their own sake, but only to see (rather than 
But the Milan com- 
‘star’; hence they found no fa- 


is very simple. 


hear) a famous “ star.” 
pany had no 


vor, notwithstanding their low prices. 








THE REVISION OF THE FRENCH CONSTI- 
TUTION. 
Paris, December 18, 1884. 

Ir may be said not inappropriately of a consti- 
tution, Cesar’s wife, that it should be 
above suspicion. 
our new republican Constitution, framed in 1871 
and 1872; it has always been denounced by the 
republicans as the work of the monarchical party, 
and this year it has been partly revised. The re- 
public has now lived fourteen years, and the re- 
publicans might have been contented with this 
great fact; the defects of the Constitution, if it 
had any defects, have not been such as to endan- 
ger the vitality of the republic—its organic parts 

or such as to make the working of parliamen- 
tary institutions impossible. It is quite true that 
the majority at Versailles which framed the pre- 
sent Constitution had no passion for the repub- 
lican form of government. The republic was ac- 
cepted as a necessity, and was organized in such 
a way that it could be altered in the easiest man- 
ner possible—that it could even be transformed 
into a monarchy. This transformation was in 
the minds of the ‘ Constituants” of Versailles. 
They said to themselves : We will give to France 
all the machinery of parliamentary government 

two legislative Chambers, a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by universal suffrage, an Upper Cham- 
ber with very definite powers. As for the ex- 
ecutive, since it cannot be a king [for the Comte 
de Chambord had been pronounced impossible], 
we wiil call him a president, and we will allow 
him the power of dissolving the popular Cham- 
ber with the consent of the Senate ; we will also 
give him the power to choose his ministers and 
to form cabinets. 

This Constitution was not embodied in a single 
law—it was made piecemeal], and is to be found 
in several laws which are called constitutional 
laws. The result of this has been good and bad 
at the same time. It has been good in that our 
present Constitution is not an ideal and theoreti- 
eal work, but organic, having grown out of the 
necessities felt first by M. Thiers, afterward by 
Marshal MacMahon; it has been experimental. 
But this organic development has had one bad 
result, Which is that in reality there is no such 
thing as a Constitution, as the word was once 


as of 
This has not been the case with 


understood, If you enter a bookseller’s shop and 
ask for a copy of the French Constitution, the 
bookseller will tell you that he has none and that 
there is no such thing. The Constitution cannot 


be read tothe children in the schools, and it is 
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Constitution was made before the majority of 
Frenchmen fairly knew and understood its cha- 
racter. 

A constitution ought not to be treated as 
roughly as an ordinary law; it ought to have 
almost sacred in its character. Inthe 
absence of adynasty, of a visible form of author- 
ity, of a living incarnation of power, it ought te 
be regarded as placed above everything, as unit- 
ing the past with the present, and as being des- 
tined to unite the present with the future. It 
ought to be guarded against the caprice, the vio- 
lence, the passions of the multitude. The great 
men who framed the American Constitution well 
understood this necessity, and they succeeded in 
creating in the American people a feeling of re- 
spect and of regard for the higher constitutional 
law which is one of the great conservative forces 
that maintain the Union. The revision of the 
American Constitution is no joke; something 
more than a chance majority in Congress is ne- 
cessary to alter it. It is not soin France; it was 
decided at Versailles that if there be a majori- 
ty even of one vote in each of the two Chambers 
in favorof a revision, the two Chambers unite 
themselves at once and form de facto a new Con- 
stitutional Congress. Great discussions have taken 
place this year on the way in which the revision 
is introduced in such a Congress. The Cabinet 
brought in a programme of revision, and this 
programme was accepted in both Chambers. But 
clearly such a programme is not necessary; there 
is no limitation whatever to the right of revision, 
and consequently a programme, whatever it may 
be, can offer no real limitation to the work of the 
Congress. It is not difficult to imagine circum- 
stances of national emotion or peril, which may 
lead the two Chambers to form a Congress; a 
majority of one iscnough in the House of Depu- 
ties and in the Senate, and by this smal] majority 
a Congress may be formed, and then, without 
taking the sense of the people, without consulting 
the President, or even against the will of the 
President, without allowing a Cabinet to trace 
limits to its powers, the Congress can act in a 
truly sovereign manner,and completely undo what 
former Congresses have done. The destiny of 
France can thus be placed at the mercy of an un- 
scrupulous majority. 

The necessity for a revision of the existing Con- 
stitution was not felt in the country: there was 
no agitation in favor of it; the movement was 
totally artificial. How could the people think of 
revising what they had hardly had time to know 
and to understand? The politicians, however, 
wished for a revision, and their object was two- 
fold. In the first place, they wished to place the 
form of government beyond question, out of the 
reach of a Congress. In the second place, they 
desired to give a more democratic character to 
the Senate. I will not enter into the details of 
the controversy which took place on the various 
articles of the revision, and will only dwell on 
the main points. The two Chambers, united in 
Congress, have decided that the form of govern- 
ment ceases to be a matter subject to revision; it 
has decided that while future Congresses may 
still be free to change everything, they cannot 
touch the principle of the Republic—they cannot 
make an Empire or a Monarchy. How much 
value can we attach to such a limitation? It is 
inscribed in an article of the present Constitu- 
tional law, but this article can be repealed by a 
Congress. It is difficult to imagine what could 
stand in the way of a Congress, determined on a 


something 


| change in the form of government, if ever the 


people should give its contidence to such a Con- 
gress and persist in electing Deputies and Sena- 
tors in view of such a change. That popular 
sovereignty cannot abdicate is one of the mot- 
toes of the old republican school; a Congress can 


no exaggeration to say that the revision of the | do everything except to make a King. These 





formulas may satisfy the most absolute minds, 
but their satisfaction is, perforce, of a platonic 
character. Nations as well as individuals may 
sometimes find it to their advantage to renounce 
a certain portion of freedom, in view of some dis- 
tinct and positive advantage. 

I must mention, in the same order of ideas, an 
article which has been inserted in the Constituant 
law, and in virtue of which no person belonging 
to any of the families which have once reigned 
in France can be elected to the post of President. 
I said that this prohibition belongs to the same 
order of ideas as the interdiction to discuss or 
change the form of government, since it shows in 
the republican party an exaggerated fear of 
monarchy; in other respects, it is a contradiction 
of these ideas. If the sovereignty of the people 
must be placed above all changes, this sovereign- 
ty ought not to be chained, and the nation ought 
to be allowed to choose any President it likes to 
have. The ostracism of all the members of royal 
or imperial families is in reality a limitation of 
the popular sovereignty. 

Little practical importance must be attached 
to the changes which I have just mentioned: they 
will have no influence on the wishes, the hopes, 
the aspirations of parties, or on the govern- 
ment of the country. The same cannot be said 
of the important change which concerns the 
Senate. Congress has erased from the Constitu- 
tional law all the articles which concerned the 
election of the Senate, and has decided that there 
must be a special law on this question, having 
the same character as any other law, and there- 
fore alterable by the two Chambers, without the 
necessity of a Constitutional Congress. This 
seemed logical enough, as there exists such a law 
for the election of the House of Deputies. Let 
us now examine the new law on the Senate, 
which was the corollary of the change made in 
the Constitution. 

The Constituants of Versailles gave a double 
origin to the Senators: seventy-five of them were 
elected by the Constituant Assembly for life, and it 
was decided that when one of these ‘‘inamovibles ” 
died, another one should be elected in his place 
by the Senate itself. The great majority of 
the Senators, those who were not irremovable, 
were to be elected not by universal suffrage, but 
in each department by an eiectoral college com- 
posed of the councillors-general (the Consei!- 
Général is the board which controls the finances, 
roads, prisons, asylums of the department) and of 
the representatives of the communes or town- 
ships. Each commune was to have one delegate 
or senatorial elector, whatever its population. It 
was on account of this origin that Gambetta once 
called the Senate the ** Great Council of the Com- 
munes.” This system of representation was 
quite novel. Inthe absence of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, in a centralized country in which there 
is no federation of States, it will always be diffi- 
cult to constitute a High Chamber. The privi- 
lege given to each township, even to the smallest, 
in the nomination of the Senators was intended 
to counteract the brute force of numbers, which 
alone is felt in the election of the Deputies. It 
was thought that by increasing the political 
power of the villages, a conservative force would 
be created, and it must be admitted, in fact, that 
the system has worked well, and that the Sena- 
tors chosen according to the system which I have 
just described are a superior class of men, more 
enlightened, more independent. They have ties 
with the departments, they represent landed, in- 
dustrial, or commercial wealth and interests. As 
a rule, they have not their fortunes to make, and 
they don’t take out letters of marque on the for- 
tune of the country. The Deputies profess to be 
the true representatives of the people; but they 
seem to represent especially the lowest instincts 
of the population. Some of them have been 
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brought before the courts of justice, some have 
been obliged to leave France in order to escape 
prison; we have heard of few such scandals in 
connection with the members of the Senate. 

The new electoral law which will now be ap- 
plied to the Senate does away with the ** inamov- 
ibles,” who are replaced by Senators elected not 
for life, but only for nine years. The institution 
of Senators for life has been condemned as too 
aristocratic; and if the Chamber of Deputies had 
had its will completely, there would have been no 
Senators elected by the Senate itself for nine 
years. It has been agreed, also, that the town- 
ships shall have a sort of proportional represen- 
tation in the College of Senatorial Electors. The 
arithmetic law of proportion has, however, not 
been admitted: the townships and cities will have 
delegates in unequal numbers, but these numbers 
will always be small. It is needless to give fig- 
ures here; the principle of the first law was the 
predominance of the rural element; the new law 
does not sacrifice the rural element, but it takes 
something from its strength and adds it to the 
strength of the larger cities. 

On the whole, the work of revision has been 
done in what is commonly called a democratic 
spirit. The changes which have been made are 
some futile and nominal, the others tend to di- 
in the Senate. 
But the new Electoral Colleges will probably not 
be as different from the old as the authors of this 
revision desired. 


minish the conservative element 


THE RIVIERA FOR WINTER LIVING. 


ALASsIO, November 29. 

[Tis now about fifty years since the residence 
of Lord Brougham at Cannes directed the at- 
tention of English people to the charms and ad- 
vantages of that region as a winter health resort. 
Nice, Cannes, Hyéres were almost the only 
places well known to the limited public of the 
days before express trains. 
years ago, appcared the clever beok of Doctor 
Bennett, ‘Winter and Spring on the Shores of 
the Mediterranean.” It smacked strongly of the 
advertisement, but it answered its purpose. 
Mentone rose rapidly into fame and favor. Lit- 
tle by little it was discovered that the entire Ri- 
viera di Genova, both east and west, was full of 
nooks as sheltered as the famous East Bay of Men- 
tone, and the winter stations soon included San 

temo, Bordighera, Alassio, Arenzarno, Pegli, 

Nervi, Rapallo, Santa Margherita, The last ad- 
dition is Ospedaletti, where a French company 
has lately built a casino, a grand hotel, and a 
little village of villas ina situation unequalled 
perhaps for real invalids, but with little to recom- 
mend it to the two principal classes among win- 
ter visitors—those who find themselves fairly 
well as long as they are here, and those who come 
of Both 
classes, living in the open air, would prefer to Os- 
pedaletti places where there is a greater variety 
of scenery and occupation. 

It may be that to-day the physicians who be- 
lieve that nothing cures like the remedy in vogue 
have ceased to talk about the Riviera as much as 
they did a few years ago. In the course of time 
the Riviera has abdicated its post as panacea and 
has taken the surer position of standard remedy. 
Seconded by prudence and good sense on the part 
of the patient, it still works its miracles, and it 
has established as an undisputed fact that for 
many invalids its climate has no equal in Europe, 
It is mild and dry, with little rain and much sun- 
shine. Fogsare unknown, snow and frost make 
but rare appearances—one or two in the course of 
two or three years, and then for scarcely long 
enough time to be noted. The temperature is 
such that the gardens are never without flowers. 


Then, some twenty 


merely in search pleasure. of these 
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We begin December with all sorts of roses, pas 
sion flowers, geraniums, salvias, heliotropes, and 
a hundred plants that, in the north, are preserved 
only under glass. The almond trees blossom in 
January, in February comes the exquisite bloom 
of a southern spring. Add to the considerations 


| of climate those of landscape and civilization 


that the coast from Marseilles to Spezia offers a 
succession of beauties such as can nowhere be 
surpassed, and that every comfort and luxury 


| of the educated man is of easy access from any 





point along the whole line—it is evident that the 
fashion among physicians may send patients to 
high Alpine valleys or to lone islands, but that 
the Riviera of Genoa will never lack for winter 
visitors. 

Little by little, however, this hibernation has 
taken on a character that is worth noting, as it 
has an increasing effect on society in England, 
Paris, and elsewhere. The dismal table dhote, 
lined chiefly with the gentler sex in some of its 
sterner types—people who all day long have dotted 
the hill slopes, hunting out the rare flowers or 
caricaturing nature in water-colors in their al 
bums; the occasional travelling carriage, putting 
four days between Nice and Genoa, with three 
or four horses, valet and maid in the rumble,and 
the faces inside that one seeks to read and classi 
fy inthe glimpse one has in passing—these still 
represent the winter movement to large numbers 
of travellers, at least inthe quieter places. But 
even this sort of movement has assumed enor 
mous proportions. Mentone has about fifty bo 
tels and pensions; Nice and Cannes an even 
larger number. On this side of the Pont Saint 
Louis, San Remo has already more inns than,for 
instance, Interlaken; Bordighera about as many 
as Chamounix. 
begins to show the air and the conveniences of a 
resort for pleasure-seekers. 

Now, it has come to pass of late that most of 
these hotels are but echoing solitudes during a 
great part of the winter. The few 
occupy the space intended for tive times their 
number are the serious visitors, obliged by their 
state of health to be there, and kept in low spirits 
by the vast vacant spaces around them. Sud 
denly a change takes place. For a time the hum 
blest pension puts on a lively aspect, and the fa 
vorite houses have to refuse applications for 


The place from which we write 


guests who 


rooms. The season may last two months, mon 
or less, according to the severity or clemency of 
the winter elsewhere. 

This state of things is new, but seems to grow 
in importance, and is a part of the change hinted 
at just now. A few years ago, when the visitors 
to places other than Nice and Cannes were chiefly 
seekers after health, the tendency was naturally 
to remain quietly for the winter in whatever spot 
suited their exigencies as to shelter, medical aid. 
economy, occupation, etc. Nowadays the ma- 
jority of visitors are mere pleasure-seekers : they 
have their winter round as their summer round. 
In winter they visit the Riviera, Rome, Naples, 
just as in summer they visit Searboro’, or Trou- 
ville, or Switzerland. They have their fixed 
times for Florence, for Venice, for the Italian 
lakes, the upper Engadine. Fashion, the new 
hotels, the Marseilles, Ventimiglia and Genoa 
Railway have brought the Riviera into the round 
of what I may call the tramps of pleasure. When 
Ruffini wrote * Doctor Antonio,’ an Englishman 
was an object of curious interest at San Remo; 
now there is no spot on the shore between Cannes 
and Spezia where he is not, during the winter at 
least, an every<lay sight, and, during a certain 
period and in certain places, he becomes the 
dominant feature of the street life. He is not 
equally prominent in ell the resorts Cannes, 
Nice, Monte Carlo are thoroughly cosmopolitan 
and polyglot. San Remo, Pegli, and Nervi are 
above all things German. It is at Mentone, Bor- 


' 


| 


dighera, Alassio, Santa Margherita, Spezia that 
the English type prevails 

It is, however, something aside from t 
life which is the creat new feature of 
The 


foreigners 


full or emy 
\t 


places I have named, perhaps also at other 


winter hotels may be 


are here just the same 


there have sprung up within a few vears a 





number of villas, in many cases the propert f 
the families inhabiting them during the winter 
In places like Cannes, Ni Monte Car M 
tone the increase in the number of villas is 
thing wonderful At Nice, for example, a cit 
of 60,000 inhabitants, the winter quarter is by 
far the larger half of the t\ Its ox ta 
symbolized by swallows on the olive -woesl k : 
r 
knacks sold at these | es, COM nem il t 
the beginning of winter and remain f 
six months The Ins, always a mor ‘ 
source of income toa town tl te 
hecome in these iter Vea ‘ t 
The most mist ke Tect is pe us that \ 
gloSaxon life Many of t! \ 1 t Wt 
peopl wl in Fngland ¢: i t t \ 
cise a large hospitality iw ‘ 
great mtrv-l ~s WV 
have heard the fear ex . 
that an important fer ! . “ 
a wav of din iti that ¢ at xt 
Without sharing the f “ ta t 
the num f Ei shi px ‘ t 
land for a large part of the v sn 
creasing Among these a a l " ‘ 
and societV leaders, who seek repose after the fa 
tigues thev hav t s th { t 
to be borne in the next sen TY" t 
are sitnply we to~lo Peon “ tah ‘ 
selves a new { H <] 
Ing our first w te rveirs a { » WwW 
three or four res nt English fannlies l 
are not less than t this \ ther own 
their villas or hold them u 1A a of wr 
ral vears, The sal iy . 4 
T torv, and, in additio ther i r hors 
let for the winter only Manv of the best bu 
ing sites on the slopes of the hills and in the she 
tered nooks are in the possession of Englishmer 


who hold them for sal 


f the k 


And vet Alassi 


ast-visited resorts, ** 


ix sti 
one Ex 
pede Herculem 

Now the Er 


» thing as the 


glish winter exodus is not at all tl 
American of hiber 
, 


y fashion 
nating in Florida or Southern California. “Ca 


Satie 


mutant ” 
The v 


lum non animum who go from New 
York to Tallahasse: 
main at home, hearing alwavs the same tongue. 
the same voices, the same at least th: 
tongue and of the family The 
Englishman strives, it is trne, to carry Englar! 
with him: he lives as nearly as possible as he 


= 


change place, but ~ 
ideas, or 


ideas sane 


used to doat home, makes but few acquaintances 


among the *‘ natives.” and those of the most su 
perficial character, and knows and cares but lit 
tle about the wavs and thoughts of his French or 
Italian neighbors 
perfect that the outside world does not force it 
self daily and hourly upon his attention. He 
will, very likely, misunderstand what he sees, 
but nevertheless the old chain of his notions is 
broken in upon, and the result of several years of 
such impressions of Continental life is that the 
Englishman, for better or for worse, is become 
another man. Cosmopolitanism may not be an 
unmixed good, but then no more are railways, 
It may still be claimed for both that they are 
goods peculiarly of our time. Provincialism is 
to-day the reproach, even patriotism has been 
held to be a virtue of the past—universality is 
the demand of the present, and, to judge from 
appearances, will be yet more so of the futnre 
The great assemblage that is seen every winter 
along this coast of English, French, Germans, 


Yet his defences are not so 
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fussians, Americans is, no doubt, in the first | 


place the result of increased facilities of travel 
and of increased wealth, and what is sought is 
simply a bettering of the conditions of life; but 
with this is found, unsought, something of the 
blessing of cosmopolitanism. This is a form of 
brotherhood. It willnotdotoclaim too much for 
it: brothers quarrel, and the annexing mood of 
countries like England and Prussia is not to be 
curbed by what would be called sentimental con 
siderations. But aside from seasons of tension, 
the relations of the peoples become pleasanter and 
more profitable the more they see of each other, 
and everywhere the number of those whom it is 
agreeable to meet increases. The world becomes 
better worth living in as the friction of inter- 
course is lessened. 

There is room for a word to those who think of 
visiting the Riviera for the first time, either for 
the purposes of health or pleasure. Not for those 
who have but a single winter to spend: their 
physician tells them that they must choose a 
room to the south, and, if they are really ill, 
For 
the rest, they fare as travellers anywhere. But 
to those who have leisure and wish to find a spot 
where they can spend several winters agreeably, 
we would present the claims of the smaller, the 
less-visited places. Everybody knows what Cannes 
and Nice and San Remo are, but few know the 
real advantages of such a place as that from 
which we write. For the lover of nature these 
need no statement ; for the lover of society they 
may be summed up, aside from economical con- 
siderations, in the facility with which connec- 
tions are made among Italians. Granted a start- 
ing point and some familiarity with the Italian 
language, nowhere in the world is it easier to 
make acquaintances, nowhere are strangers re- 
ceived with more friendliness. For as little as 
one lends one’s self to surrounding influences, one 
is in a short time as much part and parcel of the 
daily life bf these people as those who are born 
among them. It is hard to understand the judg- 
ment of many writers on Italy. Even some who, 
as novelists, make a trade of knowing human na- 
ture, have given us volumes to show that Italian 
human nature must forever remain an undeci- 
pherable puzzle to them. Mr. Henry James, in 
a recent book, quotes some of these close observ- 
ers as saying that Italians at bottom despise 
strangers and regard them as barbarians. Mr. 
James is himself too good a citizen of the world 
to accept such a judgment, and his clearer cyes 
see that Italians have ‘‘less national pride than 
any other people in Europe.” Less or more, 
their inmost feelings do not hinder a warm wel- 
come of the foreigner. He is received in the 
clubs, in all companies ; it is not the fault of the 
Italians if he does not feel himself speedily at 
home. 

For ourselves, we would counsel anybody with 
time and taste for such experiments to rent or 
buy a house at some little-frequented place of 
the Italian Riviera. If he wishes thoroughly to 
enjoy the winter, he should choose a site at the 
foot of a hill that guarantees shelter from north 
and east winds; the distance of a mile often sepa- 
rates a semi-tropical from a semi-intemperate 
climate. Let him arrange his life according to 
his liking ; but if his liking include mankind, let 
him make speedy acquaintance with the little 
world about him, official, professional, gentle,and 
simple. He will find plenty of food for criticism: 
there are even serious defects in the character of 
these charming people, and, as a rule, they do not 
remain long hidden ; but we are very much mis- 
taken if he does not conclude that, after all and 
taking all in all, there are few places where life 
may be better enjoyed than here. 8. K. 


that they must go indoors before sunset. 


, 





OLD WATER-COLOR SOCIETY'S 
EXHIBITION. 


Lonpon, December 19. 


THE 


THE winter exhibitions of the old water-color so- 
ciety (now officially known asthe Royal Society ot 
Painters in Water Colors) are generally com- 
posed mainly of studies and sketches, and contain 
few works which aspire to be historical, or even 
genre, The general impression, on looking over 
the exhibition, is one of feebleness of color and in- 
tention—the dilution of general effect by the white 
mounts perhaps going for something. One does 
not look for much finished work with real pic- 
torial intention, and would be disappointed if he 
did. The only figure pictures of any value, even 
as drawing, are Henshall’s “Is it true?” Sir 
John Gilbert's ** Retreat,” and Mrs. Allingham’s 
little studies of figure and landscape combined. 
Sir John shows, of cowrse, a certain power aud 
knowledge in design, a complete understanding, 
up to a certain point, of his material; and the 
‘* Retreat” is a pell-mell of horsemen in wild 
flight, full of movement, dash, and executive 
energy, and up to his standard of general 
quality. But his second picture, ‘‘ The Prince 
and Princess of Wales going to her Majesty's 
Drawing-room,” is, as might be expected from 
a subject with which no true artist could have 
any sympathy, a doleful failure, which, for the 
sake of the artist's reputation, we hope her Ma- 
jesty may hang in her most private room. It is 
heavy and spiritless, the horses black and stiff, 
the Princess a mass of impossible and unlumi- 
nous white, and the crowd uninterested and un- 
interesting, with a flimsy wash of a background. 

Mr. Henshall’s picture deserves the honors of 
the figure department. A little girl in gray, on 
a tall stool, her hands clasped round her knees, 
holds on her lap a book. The tone of the picture 
is subdued and tender, and the face comes out of 
the ensemble bright and expressive. It is fall of 
power, knowledge, and sentiment, and is a mas- 
terly contrast to the general figure-work. Mrs. 
Allingham’s pictures are in another way lumi- 
nous points on the walls—almost points, in fact, 
as their extremely small size makes them notable. 
The chief among them is a delightful study of 
an old English cottage, from the door of which 
an old lady is watching a little boy riding a 
broom down a path bordered with marigolds, 
sweet-williams, and other flowers, while rows of 
cabbages fill up the foreground. An old cottager in 
white blouse is working among the cabbages. 
Since Fred Walker died I have never seen a gar- 
den so daintily painted on so diminutive a 
scale, ‘‘ The Apple-tree Seat ” is another charming 
study of children, who are reading a story book 
on a bench under an apple tree in full blossom. 
There is in the bloom and the plants around just 
the true measure of detail—not so much as to in- 
terfere with the figures, and enough for charac- 
terization—and the children are delightfully put 
in—so like children, and country children at that; 
not like the dressed dolls of Kate Greenaway’s, 
as the Nation has characterized them, and which 
are, with their numerous imitations, becoming a 
nuisance in our pictorial world, but true and well 
understood, without affectation or pose. “ At 
Sandhills” is an admirable study of gorse, that 
most delightful of all English shrubs, so fascinat- 
ing a problem to the painter. The other draw- 
ings by Mrs. Allingham are not so good—a larger 
portrait of a child being especially behind those I 
have noticed. 

Three Oriental figure studies of the veteran and 
always earnest Carl Haag must not be included 
among the weak things, though they are appa- 
rently studies for larger pictures; nor should 
Frederic Shields’s drawing of ‘* Abel "—academic, 
somewhat, but full of expression. It is one of a 
series of designs for Eaton Hall, Chester. Poyn- 





ter sends two studies of heads in chalk, slight 
and wanting in style for him. Stacy Marks has 
two humorous pictures, like enlarged Christmas 
cards; very slight but effective sketches for 
decorations. The most elaborate is ‘‘ An Argu- 
ment,” in which a man seated with a friend ata 
table where they have been drinking, argues 
with his friend, book in hand, while the friend 
fills his pipe; and it tells its story capitally, as 
Marks'’s pictures do for the most part. Another 
is ‘‘ A Justice,” in which his worship is discours- 
ing with bumpkins in a charming landscape. 

In landscape the little drawings by G. P. Boyce 
are, like Mrs. Allingham’s, gems of style and dig- 
nity so perfect in form and color down to the 
least detail that they might serve as backgrounds 
for religious pictures. Davidson has a capital 
chalk drawing, on gray paper, of sheep in a field 
by moonlight, the sea showing beyond a cliff in 
full sight; and Holman Hunt a hard and unsym- 
pathetic drawing of the Archipelago, with a light 
sea and a blue-black mass of rock. Henry Wallis 
sends two admirable drawings, ‘‘ The Gateway 
of the Palace of Don Pedro the Cruel, at Toledo,” 
with an exquisite rendering of architectural 
detail and figures coming through the gateway, 
rich and harmonious in bright green and red 
attire; and ‘‘ The Bishop’s Tomb,” another Span- 
ish study, the Pishop’s reclining effigy sur- 
mounted by a beautiful figure bas-relief, with 
ladies in black kneeling before the 
tomb. Poynter has some admirable studies 
of autumn foliage. Charles Gregory contributes 
some landscapes with figures, ambitious, but 
sadly wanting in the higher qualities of art, 
heavy in color, lacking in ensemble. The best is 
‘* Marketing in Dinan.” Miss Clara Montalba 
has a number of the meretricious dashes at Venice 
which a e su well known, and are always the 
same—clever and shallow. Birket Foster goes 
on with his minute and tiny landscape, and H. 
P.Riviere sends a series of conventionally faithfu, 
views about Rome. There are, besides, a number 
of heavy and opaque attempts at strength and 
depth of color which in the main more resemble 
pastel than water color, of which H. R. H. 
Princess Louise furnishes one which has been 
noticed because it is hers rather than from any 
real artistic merit. 

I find I have omitted to notice a drawing by 
Du Maurier, ‘‘A Last Look at Whitby,” a 
drawing in color which much disappointed me 
by its want of the qualities of the colorist. It 
gives a girl in blue dress spotted with white,com- 
ing towards one along a paved esplanade. The 
gray stones are monotonous and papery; a young 
man, following the lady at a distance, is awkward, 
stiff, and out of perspective relation. The gene- 
ral color of furled sails, etc., is not bad, but un- 
attractive. It is a clever work by a clever 
man who has worked so long in black and white 
as to lose perception of gradation when render- 
ing drawing into color. 

I have been over the criticisms of the daily 
papers which I noticed last summer while writing 
of Morris's criticisms, and it is worth while to see 
how loyalty struggles with duty to all—if, in- 
deed, the critics had any perception of the latter. 
The Telegraph says of the chief of the contribu- 
tions of H. R. H., ‘‘a firmly handled drawing, 
full of good color, and marked by gradations 
which argue a largely augmented mastery of 
technique.” The Times, more dexterous and 
more doubtful, says simply, “in which it is diffi- 
cult to detect the hand of the amateur.” The 


some 


| Standard shirks the question; and it is diffi- 


cult to imagine any one fit to be a critic who 
could conscientiously praise H. R. H.’s draw- 
ing. To take a picture as a text of the critic’s 
abilities, that of Mr. Henshall, alluded to above 
—one which really requires some study of art 
and experience in seeing pictures to criticise 
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properly—it is interesting to compare what these 
teachers of the public find to say about it. The 
Times’s critic did not see it; the Telegraph, vul 
gar in art as in everything else, says flippantly, 
that it ‘‘somewhat misses the intention. A 
staring, wistful wonder, such as the artist no 
doubt had in mind, is scarcely the expression 
conveyed by the too conscious and clever face of 
the pretty young lady.” Yetif there is one pic- 
ture distinguished above the rest by an earnest 
and truly artistic purpose, it is this. The Stan- 
dard, which is getting to be (if not already) the 
most just and earnest of our mostly flippant 
daily news-spreaders, is far more thoughtful, 
and says: 

‘*Tts real success is to be found in the auda 
cious dexterity of the treatment of modern attire 
—in a per. -ption of the rhythm of line which 
actual dress reveals if the artist does but know 
where to look for it. The drawing will be a good 
deal objected to. It will be called trivial by 
those for whom seriousness exists only in un- 
realities, and vulgar by those tv whom vigor and 
freshness is always a httle offensive. But it is 
sterling work.” 

This is not profound criticism, and shows no 
knowledge of artistic ways of thought ; but it is, 
from a certain not-too-high standpoint, honest 
and good criticism. I wish there were more even 
of that for our newspaper-ridden public among 
its daily teachers. The Pall Mall Gazette has no 
critique—it has the future navy of England on 
its hands, and is much more profitably em 
ployed than in criticising art. I don’t speak of 
the weeklies—they all give vapid generalities, in 
which we find (as in most of the dailies) the 
flavor of the personal sympathies and antipathies 
of artist and critic. The Portfolio, whose editor 
is by far our ablest critic, does not notice the 
exhibitions; and from the general periodical lite- 
rature what is there to hope ? 


Jorrespondence. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The Nation, No. 1017, December 25th, in 
an article headed ‘Tariff Reflections,” com- 
mits itself to a statement so seriously inaccurate 
that wrong-headed protectionists may charge the 
author with something like prevarication. 

It is stated on page 541 that the Lake Superior 
mines at present are producing no iron ore at 
all. Certainly none is shipped by water at pre- 
sent, and the rail shipments, at all times, to the 
total shipments are quite insignificant. Marine 
underwriters will not take risks on Lake shipments 
or shipping after November 30 until an arbi- 
trary date in the spriag; hence Lake Superior 
iron ore is not forwarded winter 
months. 

During the year 1884 Lake Superior mines 
shipped about twenty-four hundred thousand 
tons of iron ore; and all the important compa- 
nies at present are preparing their mines and 
stocking their ore, as usual at this time of the 
year, for the coming season. The companies 
will doubtless mine and market in 1885 far less 
than their maximum output, but their product 
will nevertheless be considerable.—Respectfully 
yours, JAMES Roop, JR. 

Cuicaao, December 30, 1884. 


during the 


[The words to which Mr. Rood calls atten- 
tion were not intended to be taken with exact 
literalness, nor did the argument require lite- 
ralness. We do not know how far Cuban ore 
might penetrate inland in competition with that 
of Lake Superior, if the former were no longer 
burdened with duties, but it is impossible to 
suppose that it could cross the Alleghany 
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Mountains, unless it were needed to mix with 
In the latter 
case the foreign ore would be a benefit, rather 
than a detriment, to the Lake Superior mining 


interests. —Ep. NATION, ] 


our own ores for special uses. 


ARMY COMMISSIONS 


To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION : 

Str: Will you oblige an old reader by giving 
your opinion on the following ? 

Non-comiissioned officers of the army who 
have been recommended, and have passed accord 
ing to the Act of Congress as set forth in Army 
Regulations, are now only allowed the commiis- 
sions they are entitled to at the option of a board 
which convenes at Fort Monroe. 
last year, and again this. 
young men was rejected by the second board. 
Now, Iam informed on exeellent authority that, 
according to the existing law, such a thing asa 
second board is not contemplated, and that no- 
thing but a court-martial can deprive a man of 
the commission which he gains by being recom 
mended by a Department Commander and a 
board of officers of high rank. 
sider that there are generally about 400 applicants 
for the civil appointments, it is not hard to see 
** double 


This happened 
This year one of these 


When we con 


why the non-commissioned officers are 
banked.” 

Is there not room for a little * Cleveland and 
reform” here? At present we have the edifying 
spectacle of the President recommending a man 
for appointment as second heutenant who had 
to leave West Point on account of incapacity, 
while a non-commissioned officer, who has ful 
tilled the requirements of the law to obtain his 
shoulder-straps, is doing duty in the ranks some 
where out on the Plains. If this state of affairs 
is allowed to obtain, justice to the non-commis 
sioned officers of the army is a mere fiction. The 
army is certainly an important branch of the 
Government, and it is to be hoped that the new 
President will give it a good share of his atten 
tion. OLD Pont COMFORT 

December 20, 1884. 


4 NAPOLEONIC ENGRAVING 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION 

Sir: [ have lately observed an engraving from 
one of the best-known of the Napoleonic series of 
paintings by Meissonier. It represents the Em 
peror in winter, mounted at the head of his staff 
ou the march, be and they occupying the centr 
and left of the picture. 
rear is a column of infantry advancing in a di- 
rection parallel with the beaten track along which 
the horsemen are proceeding 
entitled ** 1814.” 

I always supposed that this picture represented 
the retreat from Russia in the fall and early win 
ter of 1812. and that the picture usually known 
as ‘ 15i4” was the one representing Napoleon 
alone on horseback, he occupying the entire cen 
tre of the picture, the only other figures therein 
being one or two horsemen on the right and in 
the rear, apparently ascending the knoll 
the Emperor stands at rest. 

If I am right, the engraving just above men 
tioned is misnamed. Will some artist familiar 
with the pictures tell me whether I am right or 
wrong /—Very respectfully yours, 

AN INQUIRER 


On the right and in the 


This engraving is 


on which 


[The pictures alluded to are both of 1814. 
The snow picture a phase of the 
French campaign of 1814, but is often errone- 
ously attributed to the Russian campaign.— 
Ep. Nation. ] 
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THE AND THRE NEGRO 


“SOLID” SOL TH 


To rae Eprrorn or THE Nation 

Sir: The letter in No. 1015 of the Nation, en 
titled ** An Explanation of the 
To-day,” by A Polit 
kind of objective and fair-minded article tha 


Solid’) South 


al Student was just the 


needed at present, and was doubtless appreciate! 
as such by Southerners. But has he not mace 
too hastv a generalization in saving that ' 
most Unanimous testambony 
crats “is, that the negroes never vote the De 
cratic ticket in national elections 
that have come under my observation may be 
worthy of mention, as tending to show tha 
least a not altogether contemptable fraction 
the negroes have cast their votes fou 
candidates for the Presidency 
During the campaign of 1876 L was on a visit 
to my grandfather in Hinds County, Mbox | 
many of the towuos and villag: 
of them—the Democrats bad formed royrular 
formed companies, Whose business it was t 
cannon, hold torehlight processions, and the like 
My uncle was President of the company at t 
small place of Dry Grove, and a negro was \ 


President There were also anu t 


negroes in the company, who wore the unit 
marched in the processions, and voted for Tild 
Tara unable to give anv tigures, but uf tl 
as many Democratic negroes in other pert 
the State as in the netzhborhosl of Dry G \ 
they undoubtedly made up a not insignitics 
total, Numerous barbecues wer kl, at w 
Democratic negroes as well as whites veral 
Sper hes, and at which whites and blacks of lat! 
parties were at liberty to partake of the ] f 
und well-cooked viands. lam unable to sav any 
thing now as tot ~ ‘ f tl SKV ik 
erat rators iW war i th i\ 
thing leant lect of their speeches was that 
one of them, who appeared to be a great admirer 
of Calhoun, infomned the audience that he was 
from South Carolina and had “ knowed ol 
John C 

Whatever mav have been tl ase in former 
vears, there was. in 1870 at least, no bulldozing 
in that part of Mississippi if there was, | 
have totally forgotten it if the wl men cal 
med pistols—as is tos ften the case with Soutl 
ern and Western men--they kept them in thei 
per kets Numbers of the negroes staved away 
from the polls: same of them doubtless from fear 
ft violence, others, as A Poltical Student re 


marks with truth, because thev had found out 


that it was better for them to “ make right smart 
oO cotton” than to listen to the lies of the “ scala 
wags “ and *‘carpet-baggers." Asa frequent in 
stance of these hes, let me mention that a friend 
of mine in North Carolina wrote me, shortly be- 
fore the late election, that he heard the Republi 
can candidate for Governor of that State tell the 
negroes, in a political speech, that if Cleveland 
were elected they would be practically put back 
into slavery 

In 872 I was in the 
Loudoun Co., Va., and I 
George Wilcox, one 


Village of Middleburg, 
remember hearing 
of the most intelligent ne- 
groes in the place, haranguing the men of his 
race in favor of Horace Greeley 

Undoubtedly a very large majority of the ne 
groes always vote the Republican ticket; but I 
think that the few above-mentioned facts have a 
tendency to prove that the number of negroes 
who vote with the Democrats is sufficiently large, 
when combined with the probably still greater 
number who are apathetic and abstain from vot 
ing altogether, to account for Democratic victo- 
ries in some of the “‘ black belts.” At all events, 
the wild wail of the Tattooed Knight about the 


| shot-gun policy of the Solid South is too comic at 


this late date to be even worthy of contempt, 
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The eyes of thousands of well-meaning but pre- 
judiced people are going to be opened very wide 
after Cleveland has been in office for a month or 
two, and Solid Southism and Bloody Shirtisin 
will soon be things of the past. The election of 
Lincoln was the signal for the outburst of the 
‘irrepressible conflict” into open war; Cleve- 
land’s election is the signal that the war is over 
at last.—Respectfully, R. H. DABNEY. 
BeR.ix, December 24, 1884. 


GREEK AND PHCENICIAN 


RELIGION, 


THE DOG IN 
To THE Eprtror OF THE NATION : 

Sim: In your issue of to-day an account is 
given of Reinach’s attempt to support Halévy’s 
interpretation of kelabim in the Citium inscrip- 
tion, as ‘‘dogs.” Whatever may be the view of 
Semitic scholars in the case, it raises the inte- 
resting question of the light in which the dog was 
regarded by Phoenicians and Greeks. Reinach 
wishes to prove the meaning ‘‘ dogs” to be pos- 
sible and natural, by showing that the dog was 
not merely employed as a guard, but was held 
sacred at the temple of A¢sculapius in Epidaurus, 
and inclines to accept the view that ®sculapius 
was by origin Pheenician. It is true, he says, 
that the temple to which the Citium inscription 
relates was that of Astarte, but the cult of this 
goddess may have been associated with that of 
Eshman, the Phoenician Aésculapius (as Serapis 
with Isis). Apart from conjecture, our know- 
ledge of the Phcenician religion is desperately 
meagre, and the réle played by the dog is yet to 
be known. On the general principle that the 
Phcenicians borrowed without stint from Egypt, 
we may suppose that the dog-headed deity was 
not left without his share of honor, and the dogs 
that were so carefully embalmed in the Cynopo- 
lite Nome may have been held sacred in Pho- 
nicia. Certain it is that Reinach has missed 
some strong evidence in support of this theory 
with which he starts out, a deficiency of some 
importance in a theory that needs all the props it 
can gather. 

Flian tells us (H. N. xi. 5) that at 42tna in 
Sicily there was a highly honored temple of 
Hepheestus, containing an unquenched and sleep- 
less fire, and about the temple and grove were 
“ sacred dogs ” that welcomed those who entered 
the precinct with pious hearts ; but they would 
bite and rend any one that came with polluted 
hands, or from wieked associates. Again he re- 
lates (H. N. xi. 20) that in the city of Adranus 
in Sicily there was a temple of the deity Adranus 
of great fame, to which **sacred dogs” were at- 
tached, not less than a thousand in number. 
They acted as servitors and attendants of the 
god, and surpassed in beauty and size the famous 
Molossinn breed. During the day they welcomed 
all that entered the temple and grove, whether 
natives or strangers ; at night they played the 
part of the goed policeman. Apparently, the ex- 
cellent cheer that was furnished at the temple 
was accustomed to produce its effect upon the 
visitants; for ®lian says that such as were 
quite intoxicated and could only stagger on their 
way, the dogs conducted to their homes very ten- 
deriy and safely, but such as were violent and 
noisy, they jumped upon and tore their clothing, 
till they were brought to their senses ; while 
thieves and pickpockets were torn to pieces by 
them without mercy. 

The history of Sicily shows that we may natu- 
rally look for strong Phoenician influence in its 
early cults, and the Hephzestus of 7£tna has been 
connected, on the one hand, with the Hephzestus 
of Lemnos, the Cabiri, and the Phenician Kabir; 
on the other, with the Creto-Pheenician Talus, 
with his dog attendant, both of which are’ figured 
together on the coins of Phzestus in Crete. Creu- 





zer sees in this Hephaestus one of the phases of Bunner, and all of the prose writings of Mr. T. 
the sun-god at the height of summer, when the | 


celestial dog is raging. Adranus is believed by 
some to have the same origin, and the legends 
bring him into close connection with Hephzestus. 
On the coins of the Mamertini he is accompanied 
by bis symbol, the dog. 

It is a commonplace in mythology that the dog 
was sacred to Hecate and sacrificed to her. This 
deity was one of the phases of the tri-form Diana, 
as the Cretan Dictynna was another. In his life 
of Apollonius of Tyana, who pretended to be a 
sort of second sculapius, Philostratus gives an 
account of a temple of Dictynna in Crete, which 
maintained numerous dogs as fierce as bears, that 
recognized Apollonius and welcomed him, though 
he came at an unseasonable hour, when the tem- 
ple servants thought him a thief. Here, as at the 
7Etmean temple, the dogs are accredited with an 
insight into the character of the visitants, which 
might have been regarded by the Greeks as par- 
taking of the divine, the servitor being en rap- 
port with the god, as when the dog of Epidaurus 
acts as the healing agent of the deity. Philostra- 


tus, indeed, says that the dogs of the temple of | 


Dictynna were kept to guard its treasures ; but 
their connection with the huntress goddess may 
well have been regarded in another light in ear- 
lier days, as we find Hecate with a dog’s head, 
and Isis and Bubas is in Egypt accompanied by 
their faithful hounds. Between the Egyptian 
Isis and the Cretan Dictynna, the Cypriote As- 
tarte may be regarded as a connecting link. In 
the light of this investigation, the question is 
pertinent whether the old Hebrew interpreters 
of II. Kings, xvii. 31, may not have been right 
when they assigned the figure of a dog to Nibhaz, 
the idol of the Avites, connecting the word with 
the root “‘to bark,” as Anubis latrator. 


A. C. MERRIAM. 
New York, December 29, 1884. 


Notes. 


Harper & Bros. hope to publish early in the 
present month the biography of George Eliot by 
her husband, Mr. J. W. Cross. 

D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish Miss 
Hale’s biography of the late Thomas G. Apple- 
ton. 

Macmillan & Co. announce for immediate pub- 
lication, in two styles, Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s 
* Landscape.’ 

The Orange Judd Co. have in press ‘A Dic- 
tionary of English Names of Plants,’ in two 
parts, English-Latin and Latin-English. 

The American News Company have disposed 
of the American Bookseller to Mr. N. R. Mona- 
chesi, who will continue to conduct it on its old 
lines. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will have for sale in 
this market a limited edition of ‘The Letters 
and Journals of Mrs. Calderwood of Polton, from 
England, Holland, and the Low Countries in 
1756,’ edited by Licut.-Col. Alexander Fergurs- 
son. 
Maverick’s Description of New England has 
been reprinted from the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register by the Committee on 
English Research of the Society whose organ the 
Register is, 

The very pretty little series of American Au- 
thors published in shilling volumes by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh, now includes nearly all 
of the prose writings of Doctor Holmes, of Mr. W. 
D, Howells, and of Mr, John Burroughs, as well 
as one or more books by Mr. F. R, Stockton, Mr. 
G. W. Cable, Mr. J. C. Harris, Mr. G, W, Cur- 
tis, Mr. G. P. Lathrop,and Miss Blanche Howard. 
Mr. Douglas is now about to add ‘In Partner- 
ship,’ by Messrs Brander Matthews and H. C. 





B. Aldrich, which the author is to revise care- 
fully for this edition. Certain stories and papers 
of Mr. Aldrich’s will be included which have not 
yet been collected on this side of the Atlantic. 

An Index to the Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Philvlogical Society (England), for 1842- 
1879, has been issued, compiled by 8S. J. Herr- 
tage and verified by F. T. Elworthy, with the help 
of his wife and daughters—a welcome work toall 
students of language. With it come also the ar- 
ticles of association in reference to the Society’s 
Dictionary, and lists of members (Triibner & 
Co.). 

That the American edition of Caedmon, by 
Professor Hunt, of Princeton, has come to a 
second edition within a year is a matter of some 
interest to the students of Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English. The author has carefully revised it. 

Bulletin No. 18 of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation (New York, 324 West Sixtieth Street) is 
dated November, 1884, and embodies the pro- 
ceedings of the Association at Hanover, N. H., in 
July, with some other news and information. 
Publishers are notified that the services of ex- 
perienced proof-readers will be placed gratui- 
tously at their disposal, for the purpose of print- 
ing books ‘‘in any degree of amended or fone- 
tic spelling”; their only expense being for 
three new types. Mention is made of the Eng- 
lish and German reform associations, and inter- 
national agreement has so far been attained that 
the common sound represented by one of the 
three types in question has the same type in Eng- 
lish and in German. 

A spelling reformer, if we may credit the 
story, was the editor of the Cleveland Advertiser, 
who, on founding his paper in 1830, discovered 
that. the current spelling (Cleaveland) was too 
long for his headline, and so set the fashion of 
dropping the needless a. The city was named 
after Moses Cleveland, a kinsman of the Presi- 
dent-elect. A sketch of the life of this pioneer, 
with a portrait, is given in the Magazine of 
Western History for January. In the February 
number will be begun a series of ‘Notes and 
Criticisms on Unsettled Points in Early Western 
History,” edited by Oscar W. Collet, of St. Louis, 
with the aid of Dr. J. G. Shea and, it is hoped, 
Francis Parkman and others. 

The December number of Mr. W. E. Foster's 
Monthly Reference Lists deals with Samuel John. 
son, apropos of the 100th anniversary of his death; 
and of the Rise of the French Drama, apropos of 
the 200th anniversary of the death of Corneille. 
An index to voi. iv. accompanies this issue, which 
closes also, we regret to say, the series. Mr. Fos- 
ter's modest valedictory, reviewing the origin and 
growth of the conditions out of which his scheme 
was developed, states that no successor has come 
forward to relieve him of the burden, and the en- 
terprise must accordingly come to an end in its 
present shape. Something like these Lists, on a 
codperative plan, will hereafter be published in 
the Literary News, and sent as a supplement to 
the subscribers of the Library Journal. 

The Florida Annual for 1885 (New York, 140 
Nassau Street) is to a considerable extent identica 
with last year’s issue, but, as the editor assures us 
revision has been made to date, and thisis true also 
of the map, which to many people will be 
worth the price of the pamphlet. Mr. Munroe 
takes a glowing view of the material prospects of 
the State, but as regards the proposed Florida 
Ship Canal he is evidently a pessimist. 

Appalachia for December mekes a good be- 
ginning of vol. iv., and reminds us more forcibly 
than ever that this is the geographical periodical 
par excellence of the country. Two papers will 
prove specially interesting—that on the ascent 
of the volcanu Makushin, on Unalaska, by Prof. 
Geo. Davidson; and that describing a visit to 
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Mt. Mitchel! and Roan Mountain in North Caro- 
lina, by A. E. Seott. We could almost pre- 


| 


| 


dict that the next great venture in summer | 


hotels, and perhaps ultimately in cottage life, 
will be among these park-like altitudes. Any 
one imagining himself a first-rate pedestrian 
will feel admiration, if not humility, on reading 
Mr, E. B, Cook's ‘‘ Recerd of a Day’s Walk ” over 
the Presidential Range in New Hampshire. A 
fine view of Chocorua (but not the finest), well 
heliotyped, forms a frontispiece to the present 
issue 

Mr. T, W. Higginson, forsaking his allegiance 
as a weekly contributor for so many years 
to the Woman's Journal, has begun a se- 
ries of papers on ‘‘Women and Men” in 
Harper’s Bazar, The first appears in the Ba- 
zar for January 17. It is devoted to an apol- 
ogy for the main title, and shows this writer's 
usual tact in adjusting himself to his new en- 
vironment, 

The Santtary Engineer is now publishing full- 
page illustrations of architectural subjects, hav- 
ing no obvious connection with the leading ob- 
jects of this journal. 


Junges Volk (Young Folks) is a double- 


pays some deference to other people's acuter 
senses, and last July used daily between seven- 
teen and eighteen tons of chloride of lime, to dis- 
infect the sewage before its discharge into the 
river, and now is manufacturing for the same 
purpose twenty tons a day of manganate of soda, 


at a cost of £150 per ton. At this rate the 
sewage of 5,000,000 people will cost some 
$500,000 a vear just to disinfect. What it will 


cost to dig it out of the river bed, 
will know better than we. 
An attempt has been made to discredit before- 


posterity 


| hand the value of Mr. George Dolby’s forth- 


headed, bi-lingual, illustrated child’s periodical, 


issued by the Cherouny Printing and Publishing 
Company in this city. On December 15 
eighth number was reached. Hereafter, instead 
of monthly it will be issued fortnightly. Its 
form is folio, and the contents are for the most 
part duplicated in parallel columns of German 
and English—an easy task for the prose, but 
often desperate for the verse. With prosperity 
ought to come clearer print and (why not?) 
Roman type throughout. 

Prof. Pliny E. Chase’s ‘Elements of Meteor- 
ology’ (Philadelphia : Porter & Coates), of which 
announcement was made some months ago, does 
not prove on examination as good a work as we 
had hoped it might be. It fails to reach the 
standard that books for popular instruction 
should attain, for its explanations are not lucid, 
and its statements are not logically consecutive. 
Still further, it does not at all fairly represent 
the modern school of meteorology ; it is too large- 
ly occupied with theories and dogmas which the 
leading physicists and meteorologists of the day 
refuse to accept. We cannot consider it a text- 
book worthy of general use. 

Part 20 of the Franklin Square Library 
edition of ‘Stormonth’s English Dictionary ’ 
carries the work along to Unread. 

With Part 10, Mr. Ponce de Leon’s Technical 
English-Spanish Dictionary passes from Lamp 
to Nail (New York, 42 Broadway). Apparently 
the Spanish mariner must box his compass in 
English. 

In the recent Health Exhibition, held at Lon- 
don, many papers treated of the London sewage. 
Very apropos comes the publication of a Parlia- 
mentary return containing correspondence for the 
last three years between the Home Department, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the au- 
thorities of the city of London, on the pollution 
of the Thames. In substance it amounts to 
this, that the Thames is, as the Home Sec- 
retary asserts, and the Board of Works 
nies, really polluted: that sewage sludge 
deposited ; that a month’s sewage is always oscil- 
lating backward and forward between Green- 
hithe and Teddington; that a sort of float- 
ing island of sewage has been steadily in- 
creasing in extent from the opening of the 
main outfalls to the present time. 


its 


de- 


is 


Any one who 


i 


coming addition to the pile of Dickens literature. 
Mr. Colby was Dickens's agent for the later read 
ing tours in England and America 
rather impertectly described in the last volume 
ot Forster's ‘ Life.” However, Mr. Dolby is en- 
titled to claim that he stood on more familiar 
ground with Dickens than his business relations 
required, and his pages will contain ample proof 


(1866-70), 


that he was freely admitted into the perhaps not 
very exclusive circle at Gadshill. The work will 
be divided into three books, the first being a nar 
rative of the English tours (1866-67), the second 
treating of the American tour (1867-08), and the 
third dealing with what Dickens called the ** final 
farewell” tour in the United Kingdom. The 
author will devote a chapter to American pil- 
grims to ** Gad’s,” sad 
*iast days in town” which helped to wear away 
the then slender thread of Dickens's life. Mr 
Fisher Unwin publishes the work in a popular 


and will describe those 


| edition. 


| skit upon ‘ Dark Days’ and ‘ Called Back,’ 


The author of ‘Much Darker Davs,’ a clever 
is Mr 
Andrew Lang. Mr. Hugh Conway, the author 
of ‘Dark Days,’ is said not to laugh with Mr. 
Lang and the public. 

Miss Mary Anderson has taken the Haymarket 


| Theatre, and, it is said, is going to make it the 





has gone down to Greenwich ona river steamer | 


knows the dark fluid that is stirred up by the 
screws, and what odors assailed his pose, and 
must wonder at the members of the Metropoli_ 
tan Board who, on a very warm day, ‘could de- 
tect no offensive smell.” The Board, however, 


home for three years, not only of her own beauty 
and Shakspere’s dramas, but also of American 
acting. All that is best in the United States is 
to be invited to see how it likes London audiences, 
and how London audiences like it 

The correspondence of Ivan Turgeneff, which 
has just appeared at St. Petersburg, contains not 
less than five hundred letters from this master 
Extracts have already been made in the French 
papers. 

That the desire of the French to extend their 
slim knowledge of foreign literatures has grown 
greatly, during the past ten vears, is known to all, 
Its latest fruit isa volume recently prepared by 
M. Auguste Malfroy, a professor at Nantes, ep- 
titled ‘Evangéline et potmes choisis’ (Paris 
Hachette; New York: F. W. Christern). In this 
stout book of nearly four hundred pages we have 
found an outline sketch of American literature, a 
brief biography of Longfellow, * Evangeline. 
and the * Courtship of Miles Standish, fragments 
of ‘ Hiawatha’ and the *‘ Golden Legend,’ and same 
thirty of Longfellow’s minor poems, in English, 
with abundant linguistic foot-notes, and with 
full appendices of grammatical and historical 
information. The illustrations are, unfortu- 
nately, very British; indeed, they are the most 
wooden woodcuts we have wen lately. The 
editor's work may be highly praised; a few of 
the parallel passages which he cites here and 
there in notes are of interest even to American 
critics of Longfellow. As a rule the Conti- 
nental critics of American authors have been 
content to echo British criticism and to apply 
British standards; it is a pleasure to see that 
M. Malfroy relies on himself or cites American 
authorities. 

A very concise, but as to names and titles 
rather comprehensive, synopsis of the literature 
of the United States, forms the forty-ninth vol- 
ume of the ‘scientific series “ of miniature hand- 


books (in S2mo), published by Ulrico Hoeph in 


Milan, and collectively designated Vin 
Hoepli. The author of this * Letteratura Ame 
cana’ (ISS4) is G. Strafforello, probably the most 


prolitic of his class. The little work is executed 
with a considerable nas fir the literary and 
scientific genius of the great republ f 
West, and occasionally indulges in strains 
of admiration which would not meet wu 
an unbroken echo even on this side of ¢t 
Atlantic; but it is) remarkably f 

slips discoverable on the surface This is al 
astounding when we consider that the aut! 
who has written, translated, or adapted scores of 
volumes on scientifi historical, and 
laneous topics unconnected with our history 
turned to this extensive American subject i 
seventh decade of bis lit His tirst chapter bx 
gins with ‘Le pid antiche crea wtiel 
americane,” and the seventh and last sw 
the living humorists, and a doleful } 

of the barrenness of the Italian literatu 

dav with the richness of the America: Ont 
Fuimus Troes!” he exclaims, after vainly look 


ing about among the living Ital 


fellow or Bryant; a Prescott, Ran 
Ticknor; a Maury, Dana, or Edison, and = 
down to Mark Twainand Beet Tart 

Professor Pasquale Villart personally a ya 
nied the thirty cases of Ashburnham manuscript 
from Londoa to Florence On the das 
arrival home with the precious freught he wa 
gazetted a Senator of the K vk 
Humbert There is no doubt that 
Italian Government to this costiv purchase, and 
in conducting the delicate negotiat ‘ 
lowed, the historian Sav A \ 
velli has rendered another iny tant ry 
his fellow-investigators in aly Yr 
scripts are now safely ised a Lea 
hbrarvy, where most of them, we t ' ‘ 
to find a pestuanent abiding-pl t) hafew 
ot Sper ial local interest, w } ‘ ~ i 
to the Roman, Neapolitan, and other Hections 
from which they were originally abstracted 

An elaborate catalogue of the MS is sof 
the library of the Trivulzio fan ha been 
published by Count Ginlhe Porro, of the Italian 
Senate. It enumerates 1 ess than 
manuscripts 

Virgil, who in his e connect Ve nd 
Troy, through the fugitiv Eneas and his litt! 
lulus, with Rome's Julian house and his h 
perial master Augustus, did, chronologically 
and otherwise considered, a less lacious feat 
than has just been carmed out by Herr Oskar 
Gutsche, in a prose substitute for a German na 
tional epic, the novel entitled * Torald der Hohet 
zoliern Ahnherr unter Christi Kreu » vols 
Stuttgart The hero, who is recommended to 
our veneration as the direct ancestor of Emperor 
William—a kind of warlike but philosophically 
dream-ridden Gothie Anacharsis is made to 


wander, in search of a vanished German patriot, 


' of true knowledge, and of the tortured god whom 


prophecy had told him he would one day behold, 
from the aak forests on the Vistula, over land and 
sea, through Rome and Athens, to Jerusalem, 
Here he becomes the friend of Jesus Christ, phi 

losophizes with him and his disciples on the great 
questions of humanity, and witnesses his passion ; 
after which he returns to his native heathen land, 
marries the object of his ear ly love, fixhts for his 
people, and dies a victim of envy and blindness: 
His eldest son is saved by Torald’s fidus Achates, 
Heribert, who carries Mount Zollern in 
Swabia—the cradle of the Hohenzollerns—but af 

terward founds Schonhausen (Fair Home) in north 

This Heribert was, it is needless 
to say, the ancestor of Otto Bismarck- 
Schénhausen and of his son, Count Herbert. 
And thus the new Zneid is more than complete 


him to 


ern Germany, 
von 
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It appeared in the right time—to serve as a Christ- | Government of the National Defence. Germany's |W. HL Channing is the most distinguished name 


mas gift book 
The Nestor of African travellers, Eduard Rip. 


pell, died at Frankfort on December 10, at the | 


age of ninety. His fame asan explorer of Nubia, 
Kordofan, Abyssinia, the shores of the Red Sea, 
and also of Arabia Petraa, he earned in repeated 
journeys, more than sixty years ago, and the last 
of his independent descriptive and scientific ‘pub- 
lications, the ‘Systematische Uebersicht der V6- 
gel Nord- und Ostafrikas,’ appeared in 1845 ; but 
he remained active as a student and collector to 
the last years of his life. Hisown very rich African 
and Arabian collections, scientific and antiqua- 
rian—including Egyptian curiosities, Ethiopic 
manuscripts, coins, ete.—he presented to the 
Senckenberg Museum and the City Library of 
his native town, Frankfort. Later travellers, 
while eclipsing his achievements, amply confirm- 
ed the accuracy of his observations. When the 
autonomy of Frankfort was destroyed by Prus- 
sian annexation in 1866, he renounced his citizen- 
ship. 

4 Cretan newspaper, the Minos, reports the 
discovery at Messara, in that island, by an arche- 
ological traveller, F. Ernest, of a stone with an 
ancient Greek inscription, written boustrophedon, 
containing no less than 17,000 letters. 

It is strange that any printed poem by W iittier 
should be inaccessible, but a correspondent writes 
us that he has in vain sought to obtain (ev on of 
the author) a copy of his song written for the Fre- 
mont campaign to the air ‘‘ Suoni la tromba,” and 
beginning— 

“Sound now the trumpet warningly.” 

—A correspondent writes us from Lynchburg, 
Va.: 

‘Referring to your paragraph about bedeck- 
ing Presidential candidates with plumes, we have 
a still earlier instance than that in John A. An- 
drew’'s Chicago speech in 1860, in S. 5S. Prentiss's 
famous speech in New Orleans, 22d February, 
1848: ‘Had J the choice of a President—did it 
rest with me to indicate the successor of the pre- 
sent occupant of the chief magistracy—I should 
not be much puzzled to select. I should cling to 
my first love ; I should shout aloud the name of 
that veteran statesman who has attained the very 
highest eminence on the pedestal of fame, under 
whose banner I have so often been proud to fight, 
whose white plume I have so often followed in 
battle, when, like that of the gallant Henry IV., 
it tossed to and fro in,the conflict, but never 
howed to power nor was stained by cowardice. 
I should give my vote for——’ The sentence 
was never finished, except by vells for Clay, etc. 
(Memoir of 8S. 8S. Prentiss, by his brother, vol. ii, 
p. 448).” 

~The dead of the year 1884 were collectively 
less illustrious than those of the twelvemonth pre- 
ceding. Not a crowned head (despite Nihilism) 
is on the roll, and the Duke of Brunswick is the 
nearest approach to one. Noticeable is the ab- 
sence of “ indispensable” men; further, a certain 
number of men, once eminent, whose time for ac- 
tive service had gone by—as much so as that of 
Gen. J. P. Adam de Schramm, who was decorated 
after the battle of Austerlitz. The Second Er- 
pire has been brought to mind by the deaths of 
its biographic Blanchard Jerrold ; 
General Fleury, representing the period of the 
Coup @ Etat ; Eugene Rouher, of the middle pe- 
ried; and General Wimpffen, who had the hard 
duty of surrendering at Sedan. The Russian 
service and panslavism were deprived of Gen. 
Ratislav Fadeyeff. Our own Godfrey Weitzel 
and Col. Geo. M. Totten were specially distin- 
guished as engineers. Among administrators, an 
able and liberal Turk certainly deserves the first 
mention, and such exceptionally was Midhat 
Pasha. Great in another field and in another 
wav was Sir George Lawrence, of Indian fame, 
and still otherwise Henry Fawceti. Quintino 
Sella not only lifted Italy out of the slough of de- 
ficits, but saved her from a French alliance in 
1870, Eugene Pelletan bore a manful part in the 


apologist, 


’ 


| greatest loss in statesmanship was Eduard Las- 
| ker. Remarkable also for ability was his co- 
sectary, Judah P. Benjamin. Charles J. Folger, 
| without taking rank with Sella as a financial 
minister, came of Franklin’s breed, and did his 
duty faithfully. The lamented Friedrich Kapp 
will furnish the transition from statesmanship to 
literature, and close beside him may be placed 
his countrymen and fellow-historians Kar] Hille- 
brand and J. G. Droysen. The veteran Mignet 
was still continuing the line of historical works 
begun sixty years before. Emmanuel Geibel’s 
muse in his seventieth year was yet strong, 
and worthy of the prime distinction accorded 
it among living German poets. Heinrich Laube 
earned his title to remembrance both as poet 
and as theatre-director. The death of Rich- 
ard Hengist Horne, the author of ‘‘ Orion,” 
brought almost the same sort of surprise as did 
that of Charles Fenno Hoffman. C. 8. Calverley, 
too, had begun to drop out of mind as a living 
humorist in verse. Giovanni Prati is the last poet 
on our list, of the same age as Geibel, and, like 
him, famous for his lyrics. Charles Reade, who 
had outlived his reputation at its highest; Mark 
Pattison, the accomplished editor of Milton; Abra- 
ham Hayward, the prose translator of ‘ Faust ‘; 
the inexhaustible (except by death) Paul Lacroix; 
Henry G. Bohn the author-publisher, and inventor 
of the great series which bears his name; Nicholas 
Triibner and Frederick Leypoldt, friends of 
those who live in the spirit of bibliography, con 
clude our literary summary. 


—Turning to the full array of scholars, it is 
satisfactory to name first an American who chal- 
lenged comparison with any in the essentials of 
scholarship, Ezra Abbot. Three eminent Orien- 
talists, Thomas Chenery, editor of the London 
Times, Stanislas Guyard, and Francois Lenor- 
mant; the great Egyptologist, Richard Lepsius; 
our American sinologue, Dr. 8. Wells Williams, 
with Prof. L. R. Packard, of Yale, are chiefly to 
be remembered among philologers. Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson’s claim to be mentioned in the same cate- 
gory is more or less disputable, but his Egyptolo- 
gy gave the Thames Embankment its Alexan- 
drian obelisk. After these belongs Julius Fried- 
linder, the eminent numismatist. Science la- 
ments Charles Eugtne Dumont, archzologist: 
the Abbé Moigno, physicist; Alfred Brehm, na- 
turalist, traveller, and author; Paul Pogge and 
Eduard Riippell, African explorers; E. Behm, 
the statistician of our globe; Arnold Guyot and 
Ferdinand von Hochstetter, geologists; J. B, Du- 
mas and C, A. Wurtz, chemists, among the first; 
George Bentham and George Engelmann, admi- 








rable botanists; Alphonse Lavallée, with his ar- 
boretum; and the good physician whose forte 
was prevention, J. B. Fonssagrives. Wendell 
Phillips heads the short list of philanthropists, 
and stands alone in his kind of oratory. John F. 
Slater, bestowing his money on the education of 
the Southern blacks; Reuben R. Springer, with 
his vast benefactions to Cincinnati; Stephen 
Salisbury, of Massachusetts, a liberal giver in 
many directions, exemplify a class never wanting 
in this country. Art has received heavy blows 
in the taking off of Hans Makart, Gustav Rich- 
ter, and Bastien-Lepage; and those other French 
painters, Francois Bonheur and Benjamin Ul- 
mann, and that refined Boston artist George Ful- 
ler, are also to be regretted. A steel engraver, 
of local repute, Henry B. Hall, of this city, was 
a native of England. In music we bid good-bye 
reluctantly to John Hullah, Joseph Rubinstein, 
and Sir Michael Costa. The stage loses Heury 
J. Byron, the dramatist; Mme. Anna Bishop; 
and those queer survivals, Taglioni and Fanny 
Elssler, the latter following closely enough her 
old attendant the Chevalier Wikoff. The Rev, 





among the theologians who have left us; but 
Bishop Simpson was one of the pillars of Ameri- 
can Methodism, and J. P. Lange had a more 
scholarly reputation than either. Keshub Chun- 
der Sen was the apostle of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Charles O’Conor may share with J. P. Benjamin 
the lawyers’ renown in our necrology. Journal- 
ism has got off lightly, with two characteristic 
losses, nevertheless—James Watson Webb, of the 
old swashbuckler school of New York editors, 
and Jane G. Swisshelm, a pioneer in female jour 
nalism. The charlatanism of Vennor (an orni- 
thologist before he became an almanac-maker 
and weather-prophet), and the swindling of Sha- 
pira, will long be proverbial. 


— The Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen says 
that, in the new Parliament buildings at Berlin, 
so little room has been assigned to the Library 
that the number of books cannot be increased ; 
and yet there is an app*opriation of 36,000 marks 
a year for purchases. It is the first time we have 
ever heard of se gross a blunder ; but observa- 
tion shows that architects may always be trusted 
to greatly overestimate the book capacity of 
their buildings, even if by capacity be meant the 
number of volumes that can be closely packed on 
the shelves ; and every librarian knows that a 
library is inconvenientiy crowded long before it 
is absolutely full. Surprise is sometimes ex- 
pressed that architects should succeed so ill in de 
signing libraries. We have heard it said that 
there are hardly half-a-dozen well-planned libra- 
ries in the world. What else could be expected ? 
Library buildings have certain peculiar needs 
which are hardly known to librarians themselves, 
and must be still less evident to building com- 
mittees and to an architect who has paid no at- 
tention to the subject, till he is called upon to de- 
signa library. How many thoroughly satisfac- 
tory Government buildings are there? The 
Builder and the Building News have lately 
been publishing all the plans submitted in a 
competition for the new War and Ad- 
miralty offices in London. A majority of them 
have the obvivus defect of long and narrow 
rooms intended for clerical work and lighted 
only at one end by one window. If a dozen archi- 
tects can make such a mistake in a kind of work 
on which they are continually employed, what 
wonder if, when they have to go out of the beaten 
track, they give us reading-rooms that cannot be 
ventilated; delivery-rooms where tue light shines 
all day long into the face of the charging clerks; 
lofty study-rooms where the readers below are 
frozen in winter, and the books above are baked 
and disintegrated both in winter and summer; 
alcoves where little light can come, and shelves 
on the outer wall where the light shines in the 
eyes of those who are searching for books, and 
not at all on the books, they are looking for; 
libraries that are noisy with marble floors, or 
dark with stained-glass windows; libraries that 
are inconveniently arranged, costly to administer, 
too small, and incapable of enlargement? The 
profession that suffers from these mistakes is apt 
to be disdainful of the profession that makes 
them; but let any librarian sit down and try to 
plan a library to suit a given lot of ground. When 
it is done, if he will consider how far he has 
satisfied the requirements of light, air, | vat, 
space, convenience, economical administre ‘ion, 
close packing, and capacity of enlargement, per- 
haps be will admit that the problem is not an 
easy one, and that failure in some particular is 
not disgraceful. 


—M. Landau, a wealthy Austrian gentleman, 
but long a resident of Florence, has just pub 
lished the first part of a catalogue of his private 
library, under the title of ‘Catalogue des Livres 
Manuscrits et Imprimés composant la Biblio 
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théque de M. Horace de Landau.’ The volume, 
of nearly 600 pages, is typographically luxurious, 
its execution being quite worthy of the well- 
known Florentine Tipografia dell’ Arte della 
Stampa. Its most striking peculiarity is the re- 
production, in the case of all the rarer works— 
on a reduced scale, of course, and with such va- 
riations as the employment of a single size of 
type necessitates—of the title-pages in their origi- 
nal inscriptional make-up, as, for instance: 


Mr. WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARES 
COMEDIES, 

HISTORIES & 
TRAGEDIES. 

Published according to the True Originall Copies. 
(Portrait de Vauteur gravé par M. Droeshoot). 

LONDON 

Printed by Isac Iaggard, and E. Blount. 1623. 

This has its uses, as every bibliographer knows, 
but it involves waste of space and an extrava- 
gant consumption of paper. The descriptions of 
the books are meant to be minutely accurate, and 
the bibliographical notes, though often too brief, 
are of value. The collection itself is a miscella 

neous one, the major part consisting of early 

printed Italian and German books, though the 
collector seems to have a passion for first editions 
of the different works of many moderns, such as 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Alexandre Du 

mas, Goethe, and Schiller. Dante occupies, per- 
haps, as large a space as any single author, the 
first title being a fine paper manuscript of the 
‘Divina Commedia’ from the end of the four- 
teenth century, followed by the earliest dated 
printed edition, that of Numeister (Foligno,1472), 
that of Vindelinus de Spira (Ven.,1477)—with the 
commentary falsely attributed to Benvenuto da 
Imola—and five other issues of the quattrocento 
press. The earliest edition of Petrarch’s‘ Rime’ 
is that by Theodorus de Reynsburch and Reynal 

dus de Novimagio (Ven., 1478), but the library 
possesses a unique copy of the ‘ Trionfi’ printed 
by Pacini at Florence in 1503, the two Pacini 
editions hitherto known bearing the dates of 
1499 and 1508. Of noted book-curiosities there 
are many, including a perfect set of the ‘Grands 
Voyages’ of De Bry (Latin text); no fewer than 
1,098 Mazarinades, of which several are not cited 
by Moreau; 54 Rappresentazioni Sacre, all of the 
sixteenth century; a collection of 513 portraits by 
Anthony Van Dyck, of which 21 are engraved 
a Teau-forte by the master himself; and what 
seem to be good copies of the four Shakespeare 
folios—besides which latter there are very few 
English tities. The final portion (pp. 487-578) of 
this first volume is devoted to a very extensive 
and interesting list of early musical works. The 
catalogue is alphabetical, but an excellent classi- 
fied index is added. Its compiler and editor, as 
the introduction states, is ‘‘un savant distingué, 
M. Fr. Roediger.” As will be seen by the Shak- 
spere title we have copied, the proof-reading 
sometimes leaves something to be desired. 


— No German writer of the last twenty years 
has discussed serious questions with the fire, en- 


ergy, and rhetorical brilliancy 
Treitschke. Like the late Professor Fawcett, he 


has long suffered from a physical infirmity 
which would kave kept in obscurity most men, 
of however brilliant mind; vet his oratory is as 
good as his writing, in spite of the fact that he is 
totally deaf, and hears his opponent's interrup- 
tions or replies only with his eyes. Apropos of 
his ‘Deutsche Geschichte,’ he has been styled, 
with more reason than is common in such cases, 
the German Macaulay; but he altogether out- 
Macaulays Macaulay in the passion he displays in 


support of party, and his complete obliviousness to | 


the possibility that his side does pot absolutely 


| stage. 


| 
| Jahrbiicher 


| only emphasizes their folly. 





of Professor | 


| 
| 


quite corrupt phonetically 


monopolize truth, honor, justice, patriotism, and 
political wisdom. Though equally opposed to the 
Catholics and to the consistent (or, in his phrase- 
logy, the doctrinaire) Liberals, he is not, like most 
thick-and-thin supporters of the Government pol- 
icy, a personal adorer of Bismarck. Yet in one 
respect he goes further than even the Chancellor, 
who professes, at least, to admire the national 
unity he was so instrumental in bringing about. 
Treitschke cares not a rap for German unity —ex- 
cept as a much-to-be-deprecated intermediate 
What he has always advocated is—to use 
an antithesis which has a famous history—not 
the disappearance of Prussia in Germany, but 
the disappearance of Germany in Prussia; and 
not even the encroachments of the Pope, or the 
intellectual and financial victories of the Jews, 
elicit from him such torrents of vindictive char- 
acterization as do the decentralizing or federalis- 
tic tendencies of the Liberal party. 


— The question of the Brunswick succession 
seems to have acted like a chemical solvent in re 
solving the German parties, for the moment, into 
their original elements; and Treitschke’s analysis 


of their motives (in the November Preussische 


seems to be true as well as pene 
trating. though we do not at all share his point 


of view. The Catholics, he says, favor the claims 


of hereditary descent, because, though the would 


be sovereign is a Protestant, he would aid them 
in the struggle against the Prussianizing fin 
dency, and afford a home for their intrigues 


The Liberals are a much worse lot Treitschke 
gives them credit for honesty, but their honesty 
They, 
ject to the absorption of the Duchy for tw: 
reasons, Which vie with each « 


} 


it seems, ob 


ther in absurdity 


One is, that Germany is a federation, in whicl 


the elimination of even a minor State disturbs th: 


‘onstitutional balance, especially as it would ha 
increase the alr ady too great power of Prussia 
besides destroying an obstacle to the steady 
growth of centralization, and establishing a pre 


cedent which will result in making not the Ger 


man people, but the Prussian monarchy, the m 
versionary heir of the lesser princes. As if this 
were not just the end for which every patriot 


strives, and the faster federalisin disappeared the 
better ! But if the Liberals’ ti 
headed, their second is simply silly. It is, 
ly, that the wishes of the people of 
should be consulted. The objection t 

Prussian rule, combined with what they regarded 
as national patriotism, was conspicuous twenty 
years ago in Schleswig-Holistein, and has been 
rampant, ever since the annexation, in Hanover 

But the professor is a true worshipper of N 

gernaut—if you don't like being crushed, that 
merely shows a misapprehension of the object for 
which you were created 


rst reason is wrong 
nam 
7 
Drunswick 


same 


, 


the Jug 


—The subject of part second of Professor 
Heinrich Zimmer's ‘ Keltische Studien’ (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1884), is more than usually recondite 
It deals with the influence of accent (i. ¢., 
stress) in modifying the grammatical forms of 
Old-Irish. According as the accent falls upon 
the stem syllable or upon the prefix, 
get a form either well preserved = or 
Students of Anglo 
Saxon wiil best understand the point by a com- 


voice- 


we 


| parison of our early compounds with and- (ond-}, 


| German ent-. 


| antworten) the d is retained. 


In verbal compounds this and- is 
atonic, the stress falling on the verb proper 
Hence the d is dropped, as in onid)ltican, to un- 
lock (ef. German ent-schliessen). Whereas in 
the noun-compound dnd-wyrde (* answer”) and 
its verbal derivative éndtcyrdan (cf. Antwort, 
In the Germanic 
family, this accent-corruption is comparatively 
simple. In Celtic it is excessively complicated. 
Thus the stem mag, compounded with the double 


prefix do- for, gives rise (with the accent on for) 


to doférmaigaim, ‘ augeo.” Whereas the same 


| compound, used as a verbal infinitive, accent on 


| John 





‘au ere,’ *‘augmentum.’ 
Our readers will perceive from this somewhat of 
the difficulty Not 
only are the word-endings chpped, as in other 
languages, but the beginnings are mutilated al 
most beyonu recognition 
undertaken to treat this process of detrition in 
all its ramifica ions of 
may, perhaps, be questioned. But his treatise 
searching, and will not tail to give new Lnpetus 
to Celtic philology 


do, becomes ftérmach 


in dealing with Old-Lrish 


Professor Zimmer bas 


Some his conclusions 


i 
is 


JOHN ADAMS 


tdams. By John T. Morse, Jr) [Ameri 
can Statesmen.) Boston: Houghton, Muthn A 
Co, 1884 
Mr. Morsr’s life of John Adams kK s 
vious biography in the same series of J 
Quincy Adams, is a wl piece of lit , work 
Towetber thes mistitiut I™ ‘ay ‘ 
volumes of the series Wit t} t 
hooks of original researc! 
thoroughly, and giv t ft t 
ind simple a int t ? vif \ 
doal that is wanted tn " " 
kind. Mr. Morse ha t ality w 
i biograpt is —a sid } . 
pathy, ra ta X\} ‘ 
with wed SETS t n 
in sifting evid N als 
pr ent OCCAaSI i ‘ \ ‘ 
the main, tl x gray Ad 
written a weneration hy at I< Ml 
C. F. Adams 1 x t ) t s 
lit } Na sw 
that ‘ gra 
i } 
t! na \ ‘ } ‘ 
t) “ ya ~ 1 ¢ 
‘ y i v \dams’'s ca 
nl thet 1 } } a \ ’ 
th reputat { atest A s 
for all time te 
There can lx t loubt that Ada s 
fam wien 
ist oes \ 
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tery n pract ble, and « i ver 
weening prick st be seen to be <s se 
quence than the permanent mark set upon the 
historv of his country bv! visdom, f rht 
rag and selfishness, Py the time w 
is \ iw ! bel e tot 1 ites of 
professional duty an iefia f publ e 
udice, | ‘ k tl fe the Englist 
ficer w wa i i with t! vant ! 
ery of the * Baston Massacre to the time when 
as an old wan, he wrecked his party by refusing 
to make war upon Fran ippears to have 
been guided chiefly by an ambition of the mos 
generous kind, aud a puble spi f which, in 
our degenerate, money-loving days. we have few 


examples. In reading the lives of omewhat 
statuesque heroes of our Revolutionary period 
one is impressed by nothing = their in 
corruptibility, their superiority to the ordinary 
temptations of public life. Partly this was due 
no doubt, to the circumstances in which they 
lived—the remoteness of the country from 
the great centres of luxury and corruption, 
the asceticism of the Puritans in one great colo- 
ny, the influence of the hardships of pioneer 
life in the wilderness, and the enforced self-de- 
nial and self-sacrifice made necessary by a long 
and exhausting war. But whatever the cause, 
when we approach the men of that time we feel 


much as 


' somewhat the same surprise and veneration that 


their European contemporaries did, Plutarch’s 
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men, if we can imagine those heroes Christians, 
and accustomed to habeas corpus and the Bill of 
Rights, seem to tread the stage again, and to be 
engaged in the performance of one of those 
mighty dramas that now and then history pro- 
vides, as if to remind the race of the immense 
heights to which human nature is capable of 
rising, and the traditions of which are, after all, 
the most priceless possessions that it inherits from 
the past. 

Of all the men of that time who made a promi- 
nent figure in public life, none, with the excep- 
tion of Washington, played a more important 
part in the founding of the American State than 
Adams, and his career is exceptionally interest- 
ing because he has had descendants who in each 
generation have also played an important part in 
public affairs, so that he founded afamily having 
almost as such a public character—a feat which, 
in a democratic age and country, shows an extra- 
ordinary virility and force. His son succeeded 
him as President, his grandson occupied during 
our civil war the most important diplomatic post 
in the service of the Government, and the fourth 
generation has not been able to avoid public life, 
although public life has not, since the war, had 
the standing or attractiveness for ambitious men it 
formerly had; and both in it and outside of it 
they have displayed the same qualities which 
made their progenitors illustrious. This extraor- 
dinary tenacity and persistence is all the more re- 
markable because it has been exhibited at a period 
and ina country of which all the institutions and 
tendencies seem directed to the dispersion of fa- 
milies, family influence, and family fortunes. 
We are taught from our childhood to regard 
these things as the products of what is vaguely 
called aristocracy and feudalism; our laws are 
directed to exalt individualism at the expense of 
family; our mild religion and lax marriage cus- 
toms have sapped the legal foundations of family 
authority and headship, until the family has been 
reduced from a powerful corporate unit toa 
shadowy social fetish, the potency of whose 
charm is secretly doubted by those who profess 
to revere it. Founding a family is an amusement 
which many men have tried in the United States, 
but how seldom have they succeeded in doing 
more than perpetuating wealth at the expense of 
everything which makes wealth worth keeping 
together; how frequently they have failed even 
in this. The fact appears to be that a family can 
only perpetuate itself in the United States by the 
vigor of its own moral and intellectual qualities, 
by that prudence and power of self-denial and 
far-sighted devotion to a generous ambition 
which conduces, if not, as Goldsmith says in the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ to happiness, at least to 
prosperity and success, 

All these qualities in abundance John Adams 
had. His ancestry had been New England farm- 
ers, and in three generations of constant struggle 
with the ungrateful New England soil had suc- 
ceeded in wringing from it a fortune amounting 
to thirteen hundred odd pounds. It was through 
this that John Adams was able to obtain a college 
education, and thus separate himself from the 
farmer class and become one of the Massachusetts 
“aristocracy.” It would be a waste of time here 
to go over the facts of his life, which will be found 
entertainingly given in Mr. Morse’s volume, and 
we shall content ourselves with calling attention to 
one or two points which he brings out with great 
distinctness, though for the authorities on which 
they rest the reader must consult the biography 
of Mr. C. F. Adams. 

The first of these is, that Mr. Adams’s difficul- 
ties with Franklin and Vergennes were chiefly 
due to his want of tact. Franklin has put him- 
self on record as declaring that though ‘‘ always 
an honest man, and often a wise one, he [Mr. 
Adams] was sometimes and in some things abso- 





lutely out of his senses.” And it is easy to see 
why the astute and politic old savant was driven 
to this conclusion. Nothing could have been, as 
Mr. Morse shows, more ill-advised than Mr. 
Adams’s behavior with reference to the repudia 
tion measure of Congress in 1780. Why he, not 
being charged with any such duty, should have 
voluntarily undertaken the disagreeable task of 
explaining and then of vindicating the action of 
Congress it is impossible to say. As Mr. Morse 
says: 

“Tt was a difficult task which he so readily as- 
sumed; for though, if it is ever honest for a gov- 
ernment to force creditors to take less than it has 
promised to them, it was justifiable for the Colo- 
nial Congress and the several States to do so at 
this time, yet it is by no means clear that such a 
transaction is ever excusable. . . . Adams 
afterwards said that he might easily have shun- 
ned this argument, as Franklin did, by sending 
the French Minister’s letter to Congress, and ex- 

yressing no opinion of his own to De Vergennes. 

ut this course he condemned as ‘ duplicity,’ and 
declared: ‘I thought it my indispensable duty to 
my country and to Con , to France and the 
Count himself, to be explicit.’ Mr. C. F. Adams 
also tries to show that his ancestor could not 
have shunned this effort without compromising 
himself or hiscountrymen. But it is not possibie 
to take these views. At the outset Mr. Adams 
was at perfect liberty to keep silence, and would 
have been wise to do so. The trouble was that 
keeping silence was something he could never 
do.” 


It was this difficulty of keeping silence which 
made diplomatic life so hard for Mr. Adams. In 
the United States his work had been that of a 
leader in a political movement; he had been one 
of the earliest advocates of independence; he had 
been continually engaged in whipping up and 
spurring on his reluctant and half-hearted col- 
leagues in the Congress into action. At Paris he 
simply went on doing the same thing, but the 
place was not fitted for the work. Diplomacy as 
then practised was an extremely intricate game, 
which no European diplomat was mad enough to 
play with his hands on the table. Vergennes and 
the court, it is now well enough established, had 
none of that sentimental sympathy with the 
American Revolution.which we were pleased for 
so long to believe was the mainspring of their 
policy. What they wanted was to injure Eng- 
land, and the aid they gave the revolted colonies 
they would have given to Indians or Sandwich 
Islanders with as much good will. The senti- 
ment and sympathy of Frenchnsen were to be 
found in other quarters. Vergennes wanted to 
protract the war and exhaust the English even 
at the expense of his allies, and this is what a 
diplomat of his age and country must have re- 
garded as his duty. He made the American alli- 
ance, not for the sake of America, but for that of 
his own country, and everything else flowed from 
this. In the intrigues which he was carrying on. 
the appearance of an ambassador like Mr, 
Adams must have been excessively irritating— 
exactly as the proceedings of Vergennes and 
Franklin were irritating to Adams. 

The break-up of the Federal party was no 
doubt occasioned by the part played by Adams 
in preventing the Anglicist Federalists from in- 
volving the country in a war with France ; but 
it is clear enough now that this was most credit- 
able to him. A war was entirely needless, ex- 
cept for party purposes. The time had come 
when the Federalists, whose leaders had been 
born English colonists, and many of them mem- 
bers of a sort of colonial aristocracy, were brought 
face to face with the democracy which they had 
created and brought into being. Nothing but 
foreign complications could have arrested or de- 
ferred the progress toward a pure democracy, 
which was the destiny of the country. Hamilton 
and the Federalists who sympathized with him 
felt this, and, like all men and parties who have 
long enjoyed power, they were made desperate 





at the idea of losing it, and conjured up every 
imaginable evil and disaster as the probable con- 
sequence of a new party coming in. Had Adams 
been less a statesman than he was, he would have 
played into their hands; there would have been 
war with France ; a large military establishment 
would have been set up, and the material develop- 
ment of the country retarded for a generation. 
The Federalists would have kept Jefferson and 
the ‘“‘ Jacobins ” out, however, which was all they 
wanted. Adams stood in the breach, and saved 
the country from a disaster. -His reward was 
small. He went out of office friendless and hated. 
He had quarrelled with his Cabinet, he had broken 
up his party, he had sacrificed himself, and all in 
great measure probably from the same peculiari- 
ties of character which got him into trouble with 
Vergennes and Franklin in Paris, and afterward 
with the English court. But at this distance his 
defects, for which he paid the penalty in his life, 
sink into insignificance by the side of his virtues. 
Simple, truthful, frankly ambitious and comba- 
tive, resolute and fearless in the discharge of every 
trust, his is one of the most interesting characters 
of a period full of great men. His naif egotism, 
much as it must have embittered some of his 
quarrels, is not a quality which readers of his 
life can bring themselves to deplore. Without it 
he might have been a grander man, but he would 
have been less human ; his hot temper and his 
good opinion of himself, of which he was always 
so ready to give exhibition, enable us to under- 
stand and sympathize with him far more tho- 
roughly than we can with many of his more re- 
served and posé contemporaries. 


FACTORIES AND CIVILIZATION. 

Old World Questions and New World Answers. 
By Daniel Pidgeon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.; New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 

THERE must be in Great Britain an enormous 

appetite for facts from America if all the books 

published about this country find a remunerative 
sale. But, per contra, if all of them were like 
this one, such a demand would not be surprising. 

We have heard an old gentleman, whose life had 

been saddened by sympathy with the poor and 

suffering, say that his last days were made happy 
by Mr. George’s book on ‘ Progress and Poverty.’ 

We, on the other hand, laid down that book with 

a feeling of deep depression on account of the 

utter inadequacy of its conclusions, while we 

rose from the perusal of this with the most 
buoyant hopefulness we have ever derived from 

a work on the future prospects of labor. It is 

accompanied by a map of New England, with 

the author’s route marked in red—from New 

York up the Naugatuck to Waterbury, then by 

Winsted, Great Barrington, Pittsfield, Williams- 

town, and North Adams to Deerfield, down the 

Connecticut to Hartford, then by way of Willi- 

mantic to Boston and Lowell, back by way of 

Providence and the Sound to New York, and 

finally up the Hudson through Lakes George and 

Champlain to Quebec and Montreal. We are ac- 

customed to this sort of thing in travels through 

Siberia, China, or India; but as applied to the 

familiar scenes of New England it has an ori- 

ginality quite refreshing. 

The tone of hearty enjoyment of scenery and 
blue skies and simple American life would alone 
give attraction to the style, but a much deeper 
interest comes from the discussion of the condi_ 
tions of factory labor. On reading the accounts 
of Waterbury, Winsted, Dalton, Hartford, and 
Willimantic one is tempted to exclaim that this 
is quite too rose-colored; that such an Arcadian 
picture can exist only m the writer's imagina- 
tion, and may hold out dangerous illusions to im- 
migrants. But when it comes to Holyoke and 
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Lowell, we see that Mr. Pidgeon is fully alive to | 


the other side of the case. He gives a dismal ac- 
count of the lodgings and appearance of the 
French Canadian operatives of Holyoke, and a 
sad picture of the present condition of factory 
life in Lowell as compared with that which 
Dickens and Harriet Martineau saw forty years 
ago, since the ‘‘successive waves of Irish and 
Canadian immigrants have swept out of the 
factories the girl who tended a spinning frame 
during the day and wrote for the Lowell Offering 
at night.” A just importance, therefore, attaches 
to what he says of the better cases. 

The strongest of these is that of the Williman- 
tic Thread Company. The manager, Colonel 
Barrows, has a firm belief that it pays commer- 
cially to keep the work-people in a high degree of 
ease, comfort, and intelligence: 


““Why is it,” he asks, “ that the Willimantic 
thread will lift more ounces of dead weight and 
is smoother than any other ? Every manufacturer 
can buy the same cotton and the same sort of 
machinery to work it. Why, then, the superior- 
ity of our products ? 
made by people who know more than any other 
—_ in the world engaged in the same work. 

ey 
do. They are intelligent enough to know the 
value of care, intelligent enough to be conscien- 
tious about employing it, and intelligent enough 
to know how best to apply it with skill to pro- 
duce the best results. That is why it pays us, 
directly, to increase their knowledge.” 


After quoting Colonel Barrows we must add a 
part of the author’s account of the mill, necessa- 
rily omitting that of the library, reading rooms, 
schools, and the splendid coéperative stores: 


‘* The floor of a vast single room, nearly a thou- 
sand feet long and two hundred feet wide, con- 
tains indeed 50,000 spindles; but instead of look- 
ing upwards to a low, dark ceiling and a chaos 
of whirling pulleys and belts, the eye seeks the 
azure of a New England sky, through a roof 
mere of clear, partly of colored glass, prettily 

isposed in geometrical designs. The walls are 
mere piers,se ting great windows, also of clear 
and colored g below each of which the brick- 
work is fashioned into pockets filled with soil and 
forming great flower beds planted with climbers 
such as taxonia, cobcea, and English ivy, to- 
gether with geraniums, petunias, and flowering 
shrubswhich frame the spindles, so to speak, in 
roses. The huge room is spotlessly clean, and 
beside the spmning frames stand girls all neatly 


| given for three months 


Simply because they are | 
; around and asked me many questions. 


ut more brains into their work than others | 


small cup of bouillon at 10:30 every morning, but 
without leaving their machines. This had been 
reviously to my visit, 
and with such effect that I found it easy to deter- 
mine in what section of the factory the experi- 
ment was in progress by the greater oer 
of physical vigor in the operatives. ‘It is not 
benevolence,’ said Colonel Barrows, ‘it pays; 
otherwise I could not ask my directors to adopt 
the plan. I proved the value of the milk meal 
by figures before I allowed the company to pay 
for it, and when I can do the same thing for the 
bouillon I will ask them to relieve me of the cost. 
But,’ he added, ‘those girls go from their work, 
as they come to it, singing, laughing, almost 
dancing, and I know that, in their high physical 
condition, they cannot help turning out more and 
better work than the others.’” 

Compare this greatly abridged account with 
what is said of Lowell, ‘young girls, 
tawdrily fine in dress, saunter along the side 
walks or loll idly from the windows, their hair 
shining with oil, their necks gaudy with flaring 
kerchiefs and gilt brooches, saluting 
friends and acquaintances.” A lady 
invited to speak to a company of the mill girls 
says: ‘‘When it was over, a few of them gathered 
When I 
urged them to occupy their spare time in read- 
ing and study, they seemed to understand the 
necessity of it, but answered sadly, ‘ We will try, 
but we work so hard and are so tired.” And 
yet the writer adds: *‘ The operatives of to~iay 
have more leisure and earn more money than 
those of forty years ago, but they do not know 
how to improve the one or use the other.” 

As we read the glowing account of the Con- 
necticut mill, we asked ourselves, Can these 
things be? Is it possible that the stimulus of 


where 


passing 
who was 


| gain shall lead men in the future to care thus for 


dressed and wearing a uniform white linen apron | 


of tasteful cut, while their faces are clean,bright, 
and healthful, and their hair carefully, often 
skilfully, dressed. 

‘*One of the first things to catch my eye in the 
Willimantic mills was the following notice posted 
in all the entrance halls: ‘No person who can- 
not read and write will be employed in this mill 
after the 4th of July, 1884.’ The paper was dusty 
and stained with age, having already hung for 
some three years in its place, so that no employ- 
ees were without ample warning of the mana- 
ger’s intentions, or the opportunity of learning 
in time, if they did not already know, how to 
read and write. Though almost all the help is 
Irish, with some admixture of Canadians, there 
is not a man, woman, or child in the mill who 
will be qualified for discharge under this notice 
— it comes into operation next Independence 

ay. 

“The dining-room is a large, handsome apart- 
ment, decorated, like the porches, with pictures 
and plants, where all who please may get a capi- 
tal midday meal, well cooked and daintily served, 
for a trifling sum. Here, too, at 9 o’clock every 
morning, the younger hands assemble in detach- 
ments to take a cup of milk and a slice of bread 
and butter. This light refreshment is furnished 
at the expense of the company, and may form the 
first and simplest example I have to offer of a 
benevolence that ‘pays.’ American mills —_ 
work at 7 o’clock, and the first stop for a meal is 
made at noon. Five hours is too long for young 
people to wait for food without a sacrifice of vi- 
tal energy, and hence it has been found, by care- 
fully comparing the cost of time and food in 
question with the increase of production to which 
it gives rise, that it pays to show this attention 
to the health of the young hands. So marked, 
indeed, was the advantage that followed upon it 
that Colonel Barrows is now trying a further ex- 
periment in the same direction. certain sec- 
tion of the help has been selected to receivea 


the welfare and happiness of those whom they 
employ? All honor to those who have set the 
example—to Colonel Barrows at Willimantic, the 
Cranes at Dalton, the Cheneys at South Man- 
chester, Mr. Lock at Waterbury, the Fairbankses 
at Saint Johnsbury, Mr. Hazard at Peacedale, 
and Mr. Pullman at Lake Calumet, who, as Mr. 
Pidgeon says, have all followed the * God-like 
stirring” within them, and made their factories 
worthy of the self-respecting labor which they 
have created. 

But this is not all the comfort which Mr. Pid- 
geon derives from the factory system. We had 
an impression, which we believe is pretty widely 


extended, that that system has had an injurious 


effect upon the welfare and the morals of opera 
tives. This our author denies : 

“If there was something idyllic about a pic 
ture of the old English weaver working at his 
loom, with his family around him carding and 
spinning wool or cotton for his use, that home of 
industry was very different in fact and fiction 
Huddled together in a hut, whose living and 
sleeping accommodations were curtailed by the 
tools of his trade to limits which left little room 
for decency, the weaver’s family lived and worked 
without comfort, convenience, good food, or good 
air. The children became toilers from their ear- 
liest youth, and grew up quite ignorant, no one 
having yet conceived of education, except as a 
luxury for the rich. Theft of materials and 
drunkenness made almost every cottage a scene 
of crime, want, and disorder. Against the spread 
of pauperism, indeed, legislation and philanthropy 
seemed alike powerless, and the evil was only at 
last checked by the rise of those manufacturing 
industries which followed upon the inventions of 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton, and the 
enterprise of men like Wedgwood.” 


It was the flow of labor to the factories which 
first revealed the ignorant, brutal. and debased 
condition of the English laborer, and it was the 
association of numbers which made possible the 
reforms which have permeated the mass. To 


| the argument that improvement was owing to 


the general progress of civilization, Mr. Pidgeon 
replies: ‘* But the two systems were simultane- 
ously in force in France down to a very late pe. 
riod—domestic industry being, even now, the 


j 


rule in the country round Amiens. There, how 
ever, the rural workers have a very bad reputa 
tion as compared with that of the town opera 
Their homes are worse and worse kept 
b they 


} 
rit 


tives. 


beginning work at no regular ur, idle 


more and earn more precarious wages than do 


the factory hands, and they are inveterat 
drunkards.” Moreover, ‘‘in the district already 
alluded to, Detween 1S and 1850, the criminal 


list was reduced by 25 per cent, notwithstanding 


the fact that the factory population was at th: 
time rapidly increasing at the expense of the do 
mestic workers.” 


The discussions upon the tariff, wages, and th 


New England town meeting are well worth at 
tention, but we have dwelt upon the one point 
respect to which we can mainly recommend tt 
book as a mental tonic against a tendency to px 
simism, It ought to be on the list of every pub 
lic library, and we should like to place it in tl 


hands of every factory operative, and still mory 


of every factory official, in the United States 


Folk Etymology: a Dictionary of Verbal Cor 


ruptions, or Words Perverted in Form or Mean 
ing by False Derivation or Mistaken Analogs 
By Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, Curate of Staines 
ete. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
FOLK-ETYMOLOGY is a new branch of science 
A few of the most striking facts which it deals 
with have been current in literature as philo 
logical curiosities, Our English folk had inter 
preted asparagus Aas spRIrnogniss so univer 


sally, that the great English authority for polite 
pronunciation in the generation 
that asparagus had an air of pedantry 
us have heard that Shof 
corruption of Chateau Vert, and that the story 


declared 
Most of 
is an Oxfonishire 


last 
we? 


is pure fiction which they tell about Robin Hood 
or Sir Harry Bath having shot 
to the astonishment of the natives ; 
been told in the same way that the English sailors 
called the ship Bell: Rilly Ruf 
that English jockevs knew the two horses named 
Othello and Desdemona as Old Fellon 
day Morning, and that sundry negroes knew their 
Polly Ann 
are transformations (or, 


orer this castle, 
and we have 
“and 


wp _ ™ 


and Thurs 
mistresses, Pauline and Imogen, 


Thess: 


transmogrifications 


As 
and Fyama Jane 

in the folk-dialect 
which in some sense give them a new etymology ; 


of words. 


but in most instances the transforming is play 


rather than exposition 


isparagus, spelt (as Steele bas it in the Tatler) 
spara-grass, then spar nass, seems to indi 
cate a real effort of the understanding to make 


some sound English sense, or, at least, some good 
the Latin original ; 


iphon * Billy Ruffian” is plain 


Eprglish sounds out of but 


calling the Beller 
ly playing with the name, as much as calling 
Bonaparte Malaparte, or Athanasius Satanasius, 
or Metternich Mitternacht, Hildebrand Rrand of 
Hell, presbyters priest-titers, or even as Swift's 
derivation of ostler from oat-stealer, apotheca- 
ries from a-pot-he-carries, and the like. 
Examples of proper folk-etymology, words in - 
which a serious mishearing and misinterpreting 
have been embodied in the spelling and fixed in 
the standard speech, have not been supposed to 
be very numerous. There is a considerable num 
ber of words in modern English which have been 
spelt to simulate imaginary derivations, as island, 
spelt with s to look as though it were derived 
from isle; rhyme, spelt with hy to look like a 
Greek word ; could with anl as though from a 
present in/. But these are only simulacra of 
words. The inserted letters are silent. The 
spelling is the work of pedants—professors and 
dictionary-makers, who are no “folks.” But 
even if we give the most liberal interpretation 
to folk-etymology, and let in all the play-words 
of this kind and all the blunders in spelling of the 
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etymologists, it is still surprising to find a dic- 
tionary of folk-etymology making a book of 664 
pages of octavo in double columns, like this of 
Rev. A. Smythe Palmer. 

He gives notice, however, that he has intro- 
duced another class of words—words which, 
though not actually corrupted from their true 
shape, are suggestive of a false derivation, and 
have been generally accepted in that mistaken 
sense; such as camlet, carp, colonel, cozen, erab- 
bed, fratery, god, hawker, ete. This opens a 
wide door, and it will be seen from the examples 
that a promiscuous crowd has rushed in. Who 
can assure us that folks generally believe camlet 
to be from camel, carp from Latin carpere, 
colonel from column, cozen from cousin, crabbed 
from crab-juice, fratery from frater, god from 
good, and soon? Almost any word of doubtful 
derivation might be counted in this class. But, 
in fact, the words in the body of the book are 
very fairly chosen. A great many of them are 
dialectic interpretations of names of plants, ani- 
mals, and utensils. The first word, for example, 
is aaron, a popular name for the plant arwm, 
sometimes called barba-aron, as if Aaron's 
beard. The nextis abbey, a Somerset corruption 
for abele, the white poplar; and shortly follow 
Abraham's balm, a willow; acorn, which must 
not be taken as oak-corn; acwern, a squirrel; 
adder for nadder, an adder for a nadder; 
aerolite (-lite for lith, stone, as in chrysolite, cop- 
rolite); air-bell for hare bell, and so on. There 
are plenty, of course, of more bookish terms with 
queer explanations of learned vLook-men. Per- 
sons fond of picking about among the curiosities 
of philology may here find plenty of nuts to 
crack. 

Besides the common English words discussed 
there are vocabularies of corrupted foreign 
words, of corrupted proper names, and of corrup- 
tions due to coalescence of the article, as alcoran, 
the Coran; al-ligator, the lizard; apron, for 
napron, an apron for a napron, There are 
twenty pages of these, including many surprising 
examples and many doubtful ones. Then there 
is a vocabulary of words corrupted through mis- 
takes about number, as a/ms, taken for a plu- 
ral; bodice, taken for a singular; child-r-en, a 
double plural. Here are found such words as 
Chinee, Cyclop, Ethiop, Besides all these there 
is an Introduction of twenty-eight pages, which 
would have delighted Dr. Johnson, if he sat up 
all night, as they say, to read Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’; it would be hard to find a score 
of pages in Burton which yield a richer treat of 
quaint learning. 

On the scholarly side the book shows competent 
acquaintance with the best authorities, and is 
altogether worthy to take its place beside its single 
predecessor, Andresen’s ‘ Deutsche Volksety- 
mologie.’ The linguistic philosophers who are 
generally inclined to rule out etymological per- 
ception and imagination in their explanation of 
the acquisition and tradition of speech, may here 
see them in lively action. There are more Eng- 
lish words, it seems, which have been trans- 
formed by them than the whole vocabulary of 
many a nation. 


Oriental Religions, and Their Relation to Uni- 
versal Religion. By Samuel Johnson. With 
an Introduction by O. B. Frothingham. Per- 
sia. 1 vol.,8vo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 1885. 


In his eloquent tribute to Mr. Johnson, prefixed 
to this volume, Mr. Frothingham expresses sur- 
prise that one so gifted as was the author should 
have met so little recognition for labors mani- 
festing talent of a high order, assiduously de- 
voted to a subject of absorbing interest. Yet | 
the explanation is not far to seek. Jn spite of 


' his capacity as a thinker, his unwearied dili- 
gence, his honesty of purpose, and his facility of 
expression, Mr. Johnsen’s works have the fatal 
defect of being constructed on a theory. Doubt- 
less, as Mr. Frothingham says, that theory was 
not ana priori one, but was formed after con- 
scientious study of the facts ; yet none the less it 
deprives his works of substantial value as a pic- 
ture of the religious development of the elder 
races of mankind, by substituting his interpreta 

tion of facts for a simple presentation of the facts 
themselves. A large and increasing class of the 
best minds in the country would be deeply inte- 
rested in a clear exposition of the diverse man- 
ners in which Chinese, and Hindu, and Zend, and 
Moslem, and Christian have sought to explain 
the relations of man to the universe ; the several 
solutions which they have endeavored to give to 
the awful problems of existence, and the influ- 
ence of these conceptions on the: moral and phy- 
sical development of the race. Few subjects 
would be found more fascinating than this to 
the thoughtful, and few which would be fol- 
lowed with more attention. Yet even the 
thoughtful reader may well hesitate in under- 
taking three ponderous tomes, devoted to the elu- 
cidation of what the editor tells us was ‘‘ to him 
{Mr. Johnson] the fitting and all-important result 
of his studies of Oriental religions, namely: the 
connections between the religions of personal 
will, which found their culmination in Mahomet- 
anism, and universal religion; and the natural and 
necessary evolution, in connection with scientific 
thought, of the worship of personal] will in the 
worship of cosmical substance, order, and law.” 
He would have won a wider audience and more 
general attention to his views had he given us, 
as he was well able to do, a clear and impartial 
historical account of the faiths passed in review, 
and then have followed this with a forcible pre- 
sentation of his theory within moderate compass. 
As it is, his volumes are incomplete as a history, 
and too bulky for a philosophical discussion. 

A single instance will serve to show how this 
mistaken plan renders Mr. Johnson’s work, not 
an exposition of its subject, but a commentary 
upon such portions of it as chanced to suit his 
purpose. On p. 25 we read: “The Zoroastrian 
meant by fire whatever was noblest in personal 
will, and would not allow that it ever destroyed 
life, even when one was burned to death.” This 
is a kind of implied argument in which not only 
the conclusion is not warranted by the premise, 
but the premise itself is defective. It is true that 
the text of the ‘ Vendidad’ to which he refers 
does indeed say, ‘‘ Ahura Mazda answered: Fire 
kills no man” (Fargard V., 30); but this is pre- 
ceded by a similar assertion respecting water— 
‘Ahura Mazda answered: Water kills noman” 
(V., 24). Whatever may be the esoteric meaning 
of these mystic phrases, it certainly has not 
been guessed by Mr. Johnson. Thus the book is 
neither an historical relation of facts nor a sci- 
entific interpretation of them. 

The contents of the present volume, in fact, 
illustrate unfortunately the arbitrary conditions 
imposed on Mr. Johnson by the plan to which he 
adhered. Ina sketch of Mazdeism and its off- 
spring Manichism, the reader would naturally 
look for a continuance of the history through 
Paulicianism ‘down to the most remarkable de- 
velopment of religious thought in the Middle 
Ages—the spread of Catharism, which, during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, seemed to 
threaten the existence of the Church, and to 
promise the replacement of Christianity by that 
curious. admixture of Christian, Mazdean, and 
Buddhist elements. Yet of all this there is no 
word, It was a necessity to the completeness of 
Mr. Johnson's speculations that Mahometanism 
should come under review, so the geographical 
idea is substituted for the religious one; the de- 


velopment of Manichzism is dropped, and we 





are treated to a long chapter upon Islam. 

This is not a case in which to apply the criti- 
cism that the picture would have been better had 
the painter taken more pains. Rather we may 
say that the book would have been better had the 
author taken less pains, had his aim been less 
ambitious, and had he abstained from seeking that 
philosopher’s stone, a universal solvent of the 
development and relations of man’s complex and 
irreconcilable theories of the Unknown. The 
ambition was a noble one and it was not un- 
worthily developed, yet none the less must we 
regret the zeal, and learning, and eloquence so 
unavailingly lavished upon it, for it was doomed 
from the first to inevitable failure. 

The Genius and Character of Emerson. Lec- 
tures at the Concord School of Philosophy. 
Edited by F. B. Sanborn. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1885, 

HERE is a collection of more than a dozen essays 

by the persons who are professedly the disciples 

of Emerson, who received the fire direct from the 
apostle and keep it burning in the Concord 

Schovl. What they contain should prima facie 

have some illuminating power; but (though we 

have read very slowly in order to increase our 
chances of taking in any large or germinative 
idea), so far as appears, the sole purpose of that 
sacred flame is to light up the portrait of the 
saint. The volume is, in fact, a kind of hand- 
book of worship, and it is provided with several 
hymns to the head of the cult, as good in poetical 
merits as hymns usually are. One would think 
‘The Praise of Emerson’ to be a more accurately 
descriptive title, for there is no master of the hu- 
man mind, and hardly any highly-honored, in- 
spired madman, whom he is not said to recall 
much as sunlight does moonshine. It is a mis- 
take, apparently, to regard John the Baptist as 
the last of the forerunners—the line went on 
through Christ, St. Paul, and the Alexandrines, 
through Dante and Rabelais (yes, *‘ Rabelaisian ” 
is one of the Emersonian epithets) and Mon- 
taigne; and now in the Seer of Concord the true 
spiritual guide of the race has come. It is doubt- 
ful whether any fine genius of the high rank that 

Emerson really held, has ever had his memory de- 

graded by such insensate ewogy. 

In a course of lectures delivered before a se- 
lected audience, and written with the declared 
object of exhibiting genius and character, one 
looks for instruction. There are some sayings 
of Emerson that will bear a little explanation, 
and if a few of those quoted, merely, had been 
elucidated, it would have been useful, for the 
writers disclose a special fondness for his most 
“Orphic ” utterances. But instead of scrutiniz- 
ing the dark idea, they generally prefer to stand 
awe-struck, contemplating the profound depth 
out of which such a word must have come. In 
fact, if one passes over the eulogy, he will find 
the remainder hardly more than a string of quo- 
tations, a sort of abstract and brief compend of 
Emerson’s thought. In other words, there is 
next to no exposition of the meaning, only a re- 
arrangement of the sentences; and, as is well 
known, Emerson’s style and the structure of his 
thought readily lend themselves to such treat- 
ment. Owing to this peculiarity of these essays, 
there is little room for difference of opinion, and 
there is none, except in one case; but on one 
point, where there was opportunity for origi- 
nality, all the lecturers exhibit a unanimity truly 
miraculous in wearers of the gown, to wit: Mr. 
Arnold was a vastly mistaken man (not to apply 
any less brotherly epithet to him), and it will not 
be the fault of the Concord School if the 
world does not find it out. There has never 
been such an institution on earth, we have all 
been told, as the Concord School, which marks 
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the last and expiring stage of transcendentalism. 
We are sure there has never been such a memo- 
rial volume, so provincial in spirit, so puerile in 
criticism, so self-complacent, inflated, and in such 
bad taste, in the case of any great literary man. 
Even Dr. Harris’s papers do not lift its thought 
to the level of respectability. 





Life of Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Robins Pennell. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

IN writing this ‘ Life’ the author had little more 
to do than collect the various fragmentary 
notices that exist in other books, and reduce 
them to a narrative, with illustrations from the 
heroine’s own works; and this has been done 
with thoroughness and patience. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft had but little influence in her own 
day, and, except for the pathos and the literary 
associations of her life, her name would long 
since have been unspoken. Her opinions were 
more innocent than is commonly supposed, and 
even the more extreme of them were palliated 
by the extraordinary wretchedness of her expe- 
rience in early life, and by the actual position of 
woman in society as she saw it after she had be- 
come mature. She was genuine and lived out 
her conclusions, and she was broken by suffering 
in consequence. The letters which she then 
wrote are the best expressions of her womanly 
nature, and it is the energy and charm of this 
latter that have principally interested posterity. 
She deserves credit as the first Englishwoman to 
depend solely on literature for her livelihood, 
and for her efforts at reform in education and 
in the practical ideal of women; but, with all her 
errors, which are plainly enough revealed in this 
volume, she deserves more than the usual tender- 
ness accorded by men of heart to such failings, 
and she earns a true respect for the qualities of 
virtue which she exercised in many noble ways 
and under exceptional difficulty. It is a plea- 
sure to have the memorials of her life intelli- 
gently gathered and set forth by a woman capable 
of discerning, if not of bringing out, the power 
of character that is the main excellence of her 
life’s pitiful and truly heroic story. 


By Elizabeth 
{Famous Women Series.] 
1884. 





Rochester: A Story Historical. 
Marsh Parker. Rochester : 
more & Co. 1884. 


By Jenny 
Scranton, Wet- 
2mo, pp. 412. 

THE capital city of what was known in New 
England, in the earlier years of this century, as 
‘*the Genesee country,” seems fatally to have 
missed the beatitude pronounced upon those 
communities which ‘“‘have no history.” For 
even now, when it has just come from celebrat- 
ing its first half-century of existence as an in- 
corporated city, it has no less than three. So 
early as 1838 appeared the profuse and miscella- 
neous compilation of Henry O'Reilly, the value 
of which, at least as a mémoire pour servir, is 
certainly very substantial, and is to some extent 
attested by the extravagant price which copies 
already command. The occasion of the present 
year has called forth a great quarto, with gilt 
edges, conspicuously constructed upon the plan 
of the ‘‘county histories” which have of late 
afflicted the rural districts. These, indeed, are 
properly classed among the “ biblia a-biblia”— 
the books which are not books—of Charles 
Lamb, such as backgammon boards and di- 
rectories. But the handsome volume whose not 
altogether felicitous title is given above, is a 
work of an altogether different character. It 
shows, indeed, the pressure of some special 
urgency, not so much to make a book with in- 
sufficient material (for diligent and intelligent 
research has disclosed abundant matter) as to 
bring the material into a concrete and salable 
form as speedily as possible, But the author, 











who is not without some experience of author- 
ship in less ambitious undertakings, is distinctly 
endowed with the literary faculty. Her plan, 
however hastily adopted, is at any rate a plan, 
and an intelligent and even skilful one. The 
brief period of occupation by white men, from 
the building of the first log house in 1812, is ju- 
diciously extended by reaching back, through 
the French campaigns and explorations of De- 
nonville and La Salle, into prehistoric times. 
The vivacity of the narrative would go far 
toward making attractive even a less amusing 
process than the peaceful growth of a great city 
in a few years. A more heroic resistance to the 
temptations which urged the author, in the later 
chapters, to commemorate the achievements of 
successful patent-medicine men and their like, 
might have heightened the literary character of 
her work without impairing its historical value 
But upon the whole the volume may be honestly 
commended as one of positive value and of real 
interest, even for readers at a distance from the 
scene. 

The printer's and binder’s work, from the 
Riverside Press, is, of course, all that could be 
desired. The illustrations are numerous, admir 
able, and really illustrate. 
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Ir the author of these ‘ Leisure Hours’ had em- 
ployed more of his own on the labor lima, he 
would have given his gems more polish and more 
compactness. The book is mainly composed of 
pleasant gossip,of which little is new or recondite, 
while the scientific dissertations which occur here 
and there are hardly to be reckoned as contribu 
tions to solid knowledge of the treasures they 
treat of. Of the diamond he says: ** Among all 
these investigations and reasonings the ques 
tion comes forcibly to the mind, Why was the gem 
created, and has the day gone by when the condi- 
tions required for its formation no longer exist 

Naturally, in the present state of theology and 
mineralogy, he replies to his own question, **With 
due respect to the phenomena connected with the 
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erals at the present time, we cannot answer this 
question hastily.” The phenomena ought te 
gratified at the respect paid them, the more as no 
one knows what or who they are. The author 
coins the word diamondiferous, which shows that 
his philology is not well organized. On 
page we read, of the conglomerate formation cor. 
taining the diamond, ‘Its peculiar hue, together 
with the metallic fracture of its layers, has given 
rise to the belief that it was composed chiefly of a 
ferruginous oxide. Recent 
of the ‘allios* has shown that this idea is partly 
erroneous, and that the color and the substance of 
the formation in reality arises from the juice and 
débris of plants loaded with tannin and other 
matter.” And apage further on, the following 
* But we do not regard their (quartz and itacolu 
mite] presence as essential as that of a ferrugi 
nous oxide, which is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of all gem mines, etc.” 
that our author's geological views have taken a 
distinct formation yet; so he will excuse 
readers if they do not adopt them, the more when 
he bases some of his conclusions on the discove- 
ries of General di Cesnola in the * Phoenician 
tombs ” of Cyprus. 
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of the opal, he says 


* The Turk believes that it falls from heaven in 
the lightning’s flash, and it is often regretted by 
the mineralogist that the theory cannot be 
sustained. Surely a gem so beautiful, so delicate, 
and so pure ought to be of celestial origin and 
free from the impurities and imperfections of 
the earth Alas! we have but one precious 
stone that comes to us from the far-ol? region of 
celestial space—olivine—and that as vet has been 
found only in minute grains.” 
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on a desolate island with it, pass an hour or two 
over the historical allusions connected with goms, 
but certainly no one would care to make it a 
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